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GREATER SCOPE 
S 


Few occupations offer as great an opportunity as 
does life insurance for learning to know men. To be 
successful, the man in the Field must understand people 
and know their problems and their ambitions. To bea 
real counsellor, he must first be a confidant. In his daily 
work he forms a wide acquaintance with men — an 
acquaintance which in itself is an education. 


However, his chances of success increase when he 
becomes a part of an organization such as the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual. Then he enjoys in full measure the 
necessary counsel, co-operation, and service to make 
every relationship a definite advantage. 


S 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 


| Springfield, Massachusetts 
| Organized 1851 


More Than a Billion and Three-Quarters of Insurance in Force 



































MISSOURI 
STATE 
LIFE 


The Progressive Company 





N Thirteen Years, the Missouri 

State Life has grown from One 
Hundred Million Dollars of insurance 
in force to over One Billion Two Hun- 
dred Million. . . It took twenty-four 
years to reach the first hundred 
million. . . The Company to date in 
1929 is 80% ahead of its paid-for pro- 
duction over the same period last 
year! 


HILLSMAN TAYLOR, President 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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Admitted Assets Over 
§131,000,000.00 


Insurance in Force Over, 
$1,200,000,000.00 
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Sees 40,000 Members 


Washington, Sept. 24—At the ses- 
sion of the executive committee 
today, George W. Ayars, chairman 
of the membership committee, re- 
ported that the National Associa- 
tion now .had a membership of 
19,000 and he expected that another 
thousand would be added before the 
convention was over. 

Mr. Ayars predicted a member- 
ship for the association in the fu- 
ture that would approximate 40,000. 

If Mr. Ayars’ expectations are 
realized and 20,000 members are en- 
rolled before the convention is over 
it will mean that the slogan of 
“20,000 for the Washington Con- 
vention” which was adopted early 
in the year will have been achieved. 











Washington, Sept. 25—There is a 
lure to the city of Washington which 
no other town has. More like the old 

Bcapitals of Europe than any other 
American city. Not only are there re- 
markably interesting government build- 
ings to see, congressional debates to 
hear, and an unusually beautiful city fur- 
nishing much to sightseers, but the city 
is crowded with distinguished personali- 
ties. 

This may be one of the reasons why 
so many people have come to the For- 
tictth Annual Convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. Prob- 
ably the biggest drawing card is the 
presence on the program of four of the 
great presidents of life insurance com- 
panies. Whatever the reason, there 
could not well be a more representative 
crowd of general agents and producers 
than there are at this convention. As 
will be seen elsewhere in a story about 
the Million Dollar Round Table Group 

Meeting, most of the largest personal 

producers in the United States are here. 

In fact, eight of the ten production lead- 

ers of the first rank are here. 

There are not so many individual com- 

Dany conventions in Washington as have 

taken place at other conventions, but 

Several of them have been of importance, 

including the convention of the Equit- 
able Society at the Mayflower Hotel, 
which brought many of the officers of the 

Equitable. They remained over to hear 

the address of President Parkinson. The 

Pacific Mutual Life is also meeting here. 


Among the celebrities in the dining 
foom, who were eating alone and who at- 
‘racted considerable attention among the 
onvention goers, were Charles E. 
Hughes, former Secretary of State, and 
olonel Theodore Roosevelt, the new 
Bovernor of Porto Rico. 

The theme of the convention is one 
ht the best that has ever been presented; 
hat is, “The Second Hundred Billion Dol- 
rs.” Probably no story has been more 








































National Capital Atmosphere Proves 
Strong Attraction For Convention; Four 
Prominent Company Presidents On 
Program And Many Leading Producers 
Present Draw Spot-light; Convention 
Theme One Of Best Ever Used; Twelve 
Are President Hoover 8 Luncheon Guests; 
Less Convention ‘Politics’? Than In Past 


By CLARENCE AXMAN 


widely read by insurance men in daily 
papers than The First Hundred Billion 
Dollar story sent out recently by George 
T. Wight, manager of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents, and few sto- 
ries have given such insurance satisfac- 
tion. It is the keynote of the conven- 
tion and also some of the group meet- 
ings. For instance, an attempt is being 
made to find out how much of the hun- 
dred billion dollars, the million-dollar 
writers present contributed to the total. 


Well-known Figures These 


The convention hall of the Mayflower 
Hotel is not so large as some of the 
convention halls where National Associa- 
tion annual meetings have assembled, but 
it was.completely filled with people. 
Many of .those present were women. 
Mrs. Lawrence Priddy, Sarah Smith, 
Sara Frances Jones, Mary Shapiro, 
Emma Ditzler and other women promi- 
nent in life insurance were present. 

In the front row sat H. H. Armstrong, 
vice-president of the Travelers, next to 
Charles B. Knight, manager of the 
Union Central. Colonel Henry J. Pow- 
ell, Equitable, Louisville, who seems as 
youthful as he was in the Paul Morton 
days, was in the second row. Well 
known figures dotted the auditorium and 
on the stage were prominent officers and 
committeemen. 

President Clark, soon after the open- 
ing of the convention, introduced many 
of the convention leaders. They includ- 
ed Manager Hull and Assistant Man- 
ager Hoffman of the Association; Julian 
S. Myrick, chairman, executive commit- 
tee; H. T. Whatley, Chicago, who will 
be the next president; Robert L. Jones, 
treasurer; George W. Ayars, Los An- 
geles,. vice-president; W. M. Furey, 
Pittsburgh, board of trustees; E. J. Mc- 
Cormack, Memphis, Tenn., vice-presi- 
dent; C. C. Day, Oklahoma City, vice- 
president; John F. Cremen, general 
chairman of the convention committee, 
and James Elton Bragg, chairman of the 
program committee. It was Bragg who 
fixed up the program last’ year at De- 


troit, which was so successful. Evi- 
dently, he is making a good repeat here. 
White House Visit a High Spot 

Undoubtedly, one of the high spots in 
the convention was the reception today 
at the White House. This visit is de- 
scribed elsewhere in the paper. To- 
morrow noon, President Hoover will be 
the host at a luncheon to twelve spe- 
cially selected guests, including the presi- 
dents of the life companies, attending 
the convention. 

The convention listened to memorials 
on Wednesday morning in recognition of 
the service to life insurance underwrit- 
ing of Charles A. Foehl, late manager 
of The Prudential in New York, and 
George D. Adler, manager of National 
Life of Vermont in Utah. J. K. Voshell 
read the Alder resolution. Mr. Alder 
was president of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters a few years 
ago. 

Robert L. Jones, New York, made a 
talk in honor of the memory of Mr. 
Foehl. He quoted Charles B. Knight, 
manager of the Union Central in New 
York, the man who brought Foehl into 
the business, saying that Mr. Foehl was 
a model agent. He began insurance work 
as a solicitor in 1902, did his duties 
promptly, systematically and faithfully; 
regarded no day as complete without 
bringing in an application and was one 
of the first men to successfully produce 
an application a week for over 200 weeks. 
He became manager of The Prudential 
in Pittsburgh in 1908, then in Philadel- 
phia. In 1918 he came to New York as 
manager of The Prudential here and had 
that position a decade when he died un- 
expectedly in his office. Jones sketched 
Foehl’s activities as president of the New 
York Association and as treasurer of the 
National Association. He regarded him 
as a model manager and declared that 
when he died the profession suffered a 
distinct loss. 

No Politics at Meeting 

One of the interesting things about 
the whole convention is the lack of poli- 
tics. It is said there is less politics here 


Life Underwriters In Biggest Meeting 





Toronto In 1930 


Washington, Sept. 24.—The Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers will hold its 1930 convention 
at Toronto. This action was taken 
officially by the executive commit- 
tee today and it conforms to the 
established practice of meeting with 
the Canadian Life Underwriters 
jointly once every five years. 

The executive committee voted to 
establish a group to co-operate with 
lawyers in the same manner that 
there has been co-operation with 
the trust company men. The point 
was made that the legal fraternity 
has never been in close contact 
with the Life Underwriters and that 
much benefit would result from 
co-operation. 











than at any convention the National As- 
sociation has held in years. 

Committee meetings on the American 
College of Life Underwriters are rather 
interesting as it is felt that the colle- 
giate idea has been stressed too much. 
Emphasis hereafter is to be laid on the 
professional aspect rather than on the 
collegiate and there will be fellowships 
in addition to C. L. U. degrees. 

The most striking thing in the report 
of President Clark was a statement on 
the growth of the National Association 
which has now more than eighteen thou- 
sand members—a tremendous growth 
compared with that of the previous year. 
In fact, it is the largest membership in 
the entire history of the Association. 

Mr. Clark, who is an enthusiastic ad- 
vocate of institutional advertising said 
that that question is now up to the com- 
panies as the Association’s committee fa- 
vored it. 


He stopped to pay tribute to Theo- 
dore M. Riehle’s business life insurance 
selling booklet. 


His recommendation that the presi- 
dents of the National Association travel 
less than they have heretofore met with 
a sympathetic response from the former 
presidents who were at the meeting. He 
said the Association is now out of the 
red financially. 


A copy of Roger Hull’s new five year 
program was given to the persons who 
registered and it was studied carefully. 
It was widely commended. ° 

President Clark concluded with com- 
parative comments on the first hundred 
billion of insurance in force and the en- 
trance into the new era of the second 
hundred billion. 


Events of Opening Session 


The convention was welcomed by 
Harold D. Krafft, president of the 
Washington Association, and then the 
commissioner of the District of Colum- 
bia, Sidney F. Taliaferro, extended his 
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greetings. He said he had been a sten- 
ographer and started his business career 
as an agent of the Travelers. 

The first of the company presidents to 
talk was Walton L. Crocker, John Han- 
Mr. Crocker’s talk was forceful, 
scholarly and apt. His comment that 
there would be more happiness in 
American homes if brides persuaded 
their husbands to take insurance before 
going to the altar, was roundly ap- 
plauded. His comments on advertising 
were also among those closely followed, 
especially in view of the fact that Mr. 
Crocker does not believe in institutional 
advertising of life insurance. 


Dr. Charles E. Albright was trans- 
ferred on the program to the opening 
and he followed Mr. Crocker. 
This was the first appearance of Dr. Al- 
bright before a National convention and 
his talk was more personal than he or- 
dinarily gives, therefore, was decidedly 
interesting. Dr. Albright does not like 
to talk, furthermore he does not care 
for personal reminiscences. However, he 
had a job to do for this convention and 
he did it. 


cock. 


session 


During the morning a bouquet of 


roses for Mrs. Clark was presented to 
Paul F. Clark by President Hewitt of 
the Boston Association. In making his 
presentation Mr. Hewitt assured Presi- 
dent Clark that he had the esteem and 
affection of his fellow insurance men in 
Boston. Mrs. Clark was then introduced 
to the convention and she stood in a 
box and took a bow. 


The meeting of the million dollar 
writers having adjourned, as many of 
the stars as could be gathered together 
were brought in and introduced to the 
convention by George E. Lackey, chair- 
man of the Round Table group. The 
men introduced included Clay Hamlin, 
Clinton Davidson, Lawrence Priddy, 
Theodore M. Riehle, Lawrence Simons, 
Arthur W. Stebbins and Elmer G. 
Leterman. Stebbins was introduced as 
the man carrying $1,125,000 of life insur- 
ance on his own life. 

The final speaker in the morning ses- 
sion was Jerome Clark, Union Central, 
who was introduced by John L. Shuff, 
Cincinnati, as one of the outstanding 
young men in America in the insurance 
business. The convention then adjourned 
to go to the White House. 


Entire Convention Body Photographed 
With President Hoover At White House 





Fifteen Hundred March to White House Lawn and Are Greeted 
Cordially by President; Few Policemen and No Soldiers 
Used at These Affairs Which Are Without Window-dress- 
ing; J. J. Gordon of Chicago, Walked Away With Recep- 


tion Honors 

Washington, Sept. 25—Looking in the 
best of health and good natured too, 
President Hoover came out on the White 
House lawn to be photographed with 
nearly fifteen hundred life insurance men 
and their wives at noon today. He looks 
a little chubby, but strong and forceful. 

Photographers, mounted on step lad- 
ders, preserved the scene which will in 
a few days be hung in dozens of gen- 
eral agency and agency offices. 

The marched to the 
White House in a body, each equipped 
with a badge and a ticket. Arriving at 
the White House lawn there was not a 
soldier in sight. 


insurance men 


It was noticed that the garden and 
tea party of Lieutenant Governor Ross 
of Ontario at which the insurance com- 
missioners were entertained last week, 
had much more window-dressing. 

In Washington, the President had only 
a few policemen present and they were 
not conspicuous. The secret service men 
mixed with the crowd unrecognized. 


Some of’the insurance people gathered. 


at a White House entrance waiting to 
give Mr. Hoover a cheer when he came 
out, but he made his appearance sud- 
denly and was in the midst of the un- 
derwriters before they knew it. He 
didn’t do like Cal Coolidge in arriving 
without a word, standing like a sphinx, 
and departing without conversation. Mr. 
Hoover shook hands with several after 
the pictures were shot; said a word or 
two and disappeared as suddenly in the 
crowd as he had appeared. There were 


cheers at his arrival and at his depar- 
ture. 

Some wanted another look and gath- 
under his where they 
started clapping their hands but the 
President did not come out on the bal- 
cony. 

Standing next to or near the Presi- 
dent during the camera snapping, were 
Julian S. Myrick, Paul F. Clark and 
Mrs. Clark, Walton L. Crocker, James 
Elton Bragg, Mrs. George E. Lackey, E. 
J. Clark, H. H. Armstrong, John New- 
ton Russell, Franklin W. Ganse, Mr. and 


ered balcony, 


Mrs. Winslow Russell and Harold A. 
Ley. 
John J. Gordon, general agent of 


Home Life, Chicago, walked away with 
the Hoover reception honors as he was 
the only insurance man invited to call 
upon President Hoover in his office after 
the reception on the lawn. 

Mr. Gordon worked on a Twin City 
newspaper with George Akerson who is 
now President Hoover’s secretary and 
who formerly was a political writer. Mr. 
Akerson spotted Gordon in the crowd 
and took him into the White House. 

Later he had a twenty minute talk with 
President Hoover mostly about fishing 
and tossing the medicine ball, which are 
‘the President’s two recreations. Gor- 
don then rode back to the Mayflower 
Hotel in the President’s car. 

John was kept busy the balance of the 
afternoon telling about his experience. 
By the way, Secretary Akerson recently 
took out a $10,000. policy in the Home 
Life through Agent George E. Murphy 
of Minneapolis. 





More Room Needed At Second Session; 
Special Guests Presented To Convention 





President Parkinson, Equitable Society, Receives Ovation; 
Charles G. Taylor, Jr., Association Of Life Insurance 
Presidents; Claris Adams, American Life Convention; 
James A. Fulton, Life Research Bureau; T. F. Cunneen, 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce; Manager Ijams, War Vet- 
eran’s Bureau; Eric V. Chown, Canadian Life Underwriters 
Association, Were Introduced 


Washington, Sept. 25.—When the con- 
vention opened its afternoon session on 
Wednesday there were more people at- 
tending than in the morning. The doors 
at the back of the room were slid open 
to accommodate the added crowd. 


The session opened with the introduc- 
tion of special guests of the convention. 

Charles G. Taylor, Jr., assistant man- 
ager and general counsel of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents was 
the first speaker. He briefly discussed 
the part that life insurance takes in mak- 
ing America national minded. He said 
that the writing of life insurance and 
the payment of life insurance proceeds 
know no state lines. 

Claris Adams representing the Ameri- 
can Life Convention was introduced and 
he made one of his customary effective 
addresses. 


James A. Fulton, chairman of the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau execu- 
tive committee and vice-president of the 
Home Life of New York, told of the 
work of the Bureau. He said compe- 
tition in life insurance was dying down, 
but competition for the American dollar 
among various forces of America was in- 
creasing. 


There never was a time when so many 
people wanted to lay their hands upon 
the dollar. Life insurance to do its share 
must adopt the much approved sales 
methods. . 

He said the Bureau was getting in- 
formation which would standardize and 
improve these methods. There are 112 
companies in the Bureau, which has a 
staff of thirty-five. 

T. F. Cunneen, insurance manager of 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, when presented to the conven- 
tion told of some of the work of the 
Chamber including the issuance of a cir- 
cular on twisting which has been sent 
to 1,200 Chambers of Commerce and 500 
other trade organizations. He said the 


idea of the circular originated with Ju- 
lian S. Myrick, of New York. He also 
told of the new public health contest 
the Chamber has. 

Manager Ijams of the War Veterans 
Bureau discussed war risk insurance. 
There are 650,000 policyholders of the 
war risk bureau. The amount of war 
risk insurance in force at the present 
moment is $3,060,000,000. 

Eric V. Chown, spoke as a representa- 
tive of the Canadian Life Underwriters 
Association. 

Following a talk by Lawrence E. Si- 
mon of the Massachusetts Mutual, New 
York, based on his sales methods Col. 
Henry J. Powell of the Equitable So- 
ciety, Louisville, introduced Maj. Thos. 
I. Parkinson, president of the Equitable 
Society, who delivered his address. 
Major Parkinson received a very fine re- 
ception. 

As soon as President Parkinson ar: 
rived in Washington he was beseiged by 
reporters for his speech. He did not 
give it out until after its delivery. It 
then developed that he had had a con- 
ference today with representatives of the 
Treasury Department relative to taxa- 
tion, and he amended his talk to cover 
the latest interpretations of the taxa- 
tion situation. President Parkinson's 
talk appears elsewhere in this paper. 





Exhibits At 
Convention 

There were few exhibits at the convetr- 
tion except those of insurance pub- 
lication houses. Some of the trust 
publication houses. Some of the trust 
companies expected to make exhibits and 
one trust company spent $800 in prepar- 
ing such an exhibit. 

The American Bankers Association 
had an exhibit of trust company litera 
ture on boards and there were several 
trust company displays taking smal 
space. 
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Washington, Sept. 25—One of + the 
most remarkable collections of producers 
of life insurance that ever gathered in a 
room faced George E. Lackey of Okla- 
homa City when he called to order the 
meeting of the million dollar producers. 
This was at a breakfast that started 8 
o'clock on Wednesday morning. There 
was not a man in the room whose name 
was not well known in his field, most 
of them being company leaders and some 
of them being national leaders. 

At Mr. Lackey’s right sat Dr. Charles 
E. Albright, of the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life, who has written $100,000,000 
of insurance to date. Seated near him 
were such remarkable insurance produc- 
tion stars as Clinton Davidson of the 
Estates Planning Corp., New York; Clay 
Hamlin, who after writing as much as 
$12,000,000 a year, became a_ general 
agent in Buffalo for the Mutual Bene- 
fit Life; Lawrence Priddy of the New 
York Life, always in the multi-million- 
aire class; M. J. Donnelly of New- 
castle, Pa. star of the Equitable So- 
ciety, who in one year paid for $36,- 
000,000, $3,500,000 of which was straight 
insurance and the balance group; and 
A. W. Stebbins who paid for $7,000,000 
last year. Others included William M. 
Duff, head of the Edward A. Woods Co., 
Pittsburgh; G. Gilson Terriberry, the 
new star of the Mutual Benefit; Law- 
rence E. Simon, the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual perennial star; and such veterans 
as John L. Shuff of Cincinnati and C. 
M. Hunsicker of Philadelphia. One of 
the late arrivals was John A. Stevenson 
of the Penn Mutual who, in addition 
to running general agencies in New York 
and Philadelphia, is on his way to writ- 
ing $2,000,000 of personal business this 
year. 

Paul F. Clark, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
came in to give the meeting a start. This 
is the third convention of the Million 
Dollar Round Table organization. 


Big Figures Represented 


Members of the Round Table produced 
$109,494,000 during 1928. As there are 
fifty-nine members, this meant an aver- 
age production of $1,856,000. In working 
out statistics on the group it was found 
that they had been, on an average of eigh- 
teen years in the business, and had an 
average age of forty-two. The group 
Was personally insured for $10,187,000, an 
average of $182,000 per person. 


A special group of members under the 
direction of Earl G. Manning, John Han- 
tock in Boston, presented their esti- 
mates of the difference between the man 
selling $250,000 a year and those selling 
4 million. 
bad Manning explained that he had 

Policies” the first five years that 
bon in the business, as all begin- 
S must.- By this method he finally 


Remarkable Gathering Of 


“Million Dollar Round Table” 


Fifty-nine Members of Group Produced $109,494,000 
Business During 1928. An Average of $1,856,000 Per 


Man. 


Are Some of Them: 


George E. Lackey 
Clinton Davidson 
Lawrence Priddy 
Wm. M. Duff 

G. Gilson Terriberry 
C. M. Hunsicker 

J. A. Stevenson 

L. G. Simon 

N. H. Seefurth 


managed to get his production up to a 
quarter of a million. 

Then he changed, and began to sell 
according to wants. During the first pe- 
riod he had suggested $10,000 at age 
thirty-five for almost any case that came 
up. Now almost all his cases are sold 
with insurance company or trust com- 
pany options. 

Mr. Manning at one time took the 
short story course at Harvard University 
to learn how short-story writers created 
heart interest so that he might do like- 
wise in his sales talk. He learned that 
in the first 400 words of a short story 
one must indicate that something will 
or should be done. In the next 400-800 
words there is a conflict and in the last 
600 the idea is completed. 


They Tell How They Do It 


Leon Gilbert Simon, Equitable, New 
York, said that many million dollar pro- 
ducers had no more natural advantages 
than the ordinary producers, but that 
they had developed those attributes to 
great effectiveness. “A man with a first- 
class will to do things and a second- 
class brain is far more effective than one 
with a first-class brain and a second: 
class will,” he said. 

Lawrence E. Simon, Massachusetts 
Mutual, New York, attending the Na- 
tional Convention for the first time, told 
his method of preparing the next day’s 
work every night before going to bed. 
On a card he writes the name of the 
prospect, the type of life insurance need- 
ed, and an outline of his sales talk. When 
he faces the prospect the next day he 
lays the outline on the desk and talks 
from it. He said that he found the sys- 
tem especially advantageous when the 
prospect in talking wanders from the 
point, as he can refer to the card and 
turn the conversation to its original di- 
rection. When asking a prospect who 
has signed an application for the names 
of other prospects, Mr. Simon makes no 


apology. - 


Names on “Million Dollar Round Table’ Roster 
Are Production Household Words Country-wide. 


Here 


Dr. Charles E.. Albright 
Clay Hamlin 

M. J. Donnelly 

A. W. Stebbins 
Lawrence E. Simon 
John L. Shuff 

Earl G. Manning 

T. M. Riehle 

Julius Eisendrath 


“Do you like this service I am doing 
for you?” he asks. 

The reply is, of course, almost always 
in the affirmative. 

“IT am going to prepare this service 
for four other men this month,” he con- 
tinues. “Have you any friend who might 
be one of them? Mind—No pikers!” 

T. M. Riehle, Equitable Society, New 
York, said that the best way to sell in- 
surance is to sell medical examinations 
as most men have the intention of buy- 
ing more life insurance some day, and 
are just putting it off constantly. Once 
examined, 60% will buy, he said. The 
motto of Mr. Riehle’s agency. is “Get 
Them Examined Today.” Some of the 
advantages of this method of selling were 
cited by Mr. Riehle as follows: 

It takes less of the prospect’s time, 
for there is less talking. 

It saves the agent’s time, for tha same 
reason. 

It allows the submission of a definite 
contract, all on paper and ready to be 
signed. 

It challenges the prospect’s ability to 
pass, and rouses his sporting blood. 

Mr. Riehle told of an agent in. his 
office who paid for $500,000 in his first 
eight months by use of this method. 
Even in the case of insurance trust work 
he first gets the examination, then the 
paid policy. 

N. H. Seefurth, who handles insur- 
ance-tax cases for the J. C. McNamara 
Organization of New York, Guardian 
Life, told the Round Table some of the 
points of selling on a tax basis.. He 
pointed out that there are two ways of 
selling insurance to offset taxation; the 
incidental way and the primary use.. In 
the incidental use, the fact that insur- 
ance may be used to balance inheritance 
tax is brought in as one of the many 
things life insurance will do. In the 
second way, the interview is planned to 
present that fact alone, and the insur- 
ance is taken out with that purpose in 
mind, : ; = 


Another associate of the. McNamara 
organization who spoke was Julius Eis- 
endrath, New York City. He told the 
steps in his development as a million 
a year producer. 


Mr. Eisendrath started in life insur- 
ance in 1920. He found that since he 
wrote small policies for the most part 
he would have to write many of them 
to get a large production. He tries to 
write at least three applications a week. 
At first this seemed heavy pressure, but 
he found that he could see people any 
day in the week, any time in the day, 
if it were necessary. 

A. W. Stebbins, New York, told of his 
golf games with movie actors and others 
whom he writes for large amounts. 

Clinton Davidson of the Estate Plan- 
ning Corp., New York, said that he had 
never been a good salesman, and had to 
build up a large organization in order 
to have something different to sell. He 
explained that not all the work of his 
office is done on an insurance basis, as 
sometimes he plans estates for a fee. In 
his organization he uses many sets of 
specialists, having one firm of attorneys 
for wills, another for tax cases, etc. One 
of his attorney’s bills in a recent excep- 
tional case was for $5,700. 

M. J. Donnelly, Equitable Society lead- 
er, and working from New Castle, Pa. 
suggested that in a small town such as 
Newcastle, a tie-up with a bank is a 
tremendous help. While it is not always 
easy to become a director of a bank, he 
suggested that even as a stockholder one 
is placed in an advantageous position in 
regard to the important financiers and 
wealthy men of the town. In this way 
one is always ahead of the other agents. 

Clay Hamlin, Mutual Benefit, Buffalo, 
explained to the group that he kept from 
wasting much time by taking cases only 
where the decision rested with one per- 
son. At all times he looks for men who 
are ambitious and eager to get ahead. 
Mr. Hamlin asked the members of. the 
Round Table if they did not feel that 
the public was tired of having insurance 
men put them through a questionnaire 
about the number and age of children 
and the amount of present life insur- 
ance. He believed that men bought life 
insurance when they had a desire to 
add to their property. 

As a substitute, Mr. Hamlin’ suggested 
that one find out how much income the 
prospect has, and how much: of it he 
wants -to see permanent. He advised 
that it was wiser to sell a man on what 
he wants rather than what he needs, for 
his needs are usually more than he can 
buy. 

Fred Goldstandt, Equitable Society, 
New York, placed an extra $25,000 pol- 
icy by pointing out that it would bring 
the prospect’s coverage up to a_ quarter 
of a million: ss 
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President Hoover Sends Convention Fine 
Endorsement Of Life Insurance Institution 





In Letter To Paul F. Clark The President Says: 


“There Is No 


Single Device In Our Whole Economic System Which Is 
Greater In Its Importance In Safeguarding The Welfare 
Of Our Women And Children Than This Is” 


Washington, Sept. 25—-Whenever the 
President of the United States gives a 
testimonial to life insurance it goes into 
the archives of insurance literature and 
is quoted for fifty years or more. Those 
who have attended this convention have 
wondered if Herbert Hoover would make 
a contribution to insurance eulogism 
while the life men were here. At six 
o'clock tonight Herbert Hoover came 
across when he wrote a letter to Paul 
F. Clark, president of the National As- 
sociation. President, Clark had written 
to President Hoover asking him to ad- 
dress the National Association’s conven- 
President Hoover wrote the fol- 
lowing reply: 

“I should be indebted to you if you 
would express my regrets that the press 


tion. 


of public business has prevented my ac- 


ceptance of your courteous invitation to 
be present on this occasion. 

“No one interested in the progress of 
the American people could fail to be 
impressed with the significant achieve- 
ment which is marked by the distribu- 
tion of $100,000,000,000 of life insurance 
among them. 

“There is no single device in our whole 
economic system which is greater in its 
importance in safeguarding the welfare 
of our women and children as is this. 

“The great institutions which have 
been builded for this protection against 
disaster rank with the highest forms of 
our national achievement. 

“You, the men and women who have 
helped to build and now carry forward 
this great structure, have performed a 
great service and one which the whole 
country achknowledges with pride.” 


Book Publishing By Association Is 
Discussed By Executive Committee 





Matter Referred To Publication Committee For Further Study; 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Can., Will Get Next Conven- 
tion; Tentative Dates Are September 24-25-26, 1930; 
New Association Emblem And Slogan Is Adopted; Staff 


Salaries Are Increased 


Washington, Sept. 25—At the meeting 
of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
on Tuesday the subject came up as to 
whether the National Association should 
continue the publication of books. After 
some discussion this was referred back 
to the publication committee to make a 
further study of the subject. 

Some sentiment among members of the 
executive committee has developed in fa- 
vor of the continuance of the publication 
of books, even though it would be in 
some cases at a loss, on the theory that 
book publication would put into print 
certain types of educational books which 
might otherwise not see the light of day. 

In voting to hold the next annual con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters at the Royal York 


Hotel in Toronto, the executive commit- 
tee fixed as tentative dates September 
24, 25 and 26, 1930. The dates, however, 
may be changed. 

Both the executive committee and the 
trustees adopted the idea of a new Na- 
tional Association emblem and a slogan. 
In brief, the emblem will be a liberty 
bell and the slogan shall be “Life In- 
surance—A Declaration of Financial In- 
dependence.” 

The salaries of Managing Director 
Hull, Assistant Manager Hoffman and 
Editor Jones of the “Life Association 
News” were increased. 

Julian S. Myrick read his report on 
institutional advertising, and also dis- 
cussed the subject at a breakfast this 
morning attended by newspaper report- 
ers. The report will be found else- 
where. 


Conservation Of Life Is In Forefront Of 
Matters Demanding Executive Study 





Commenting On One Phase Of Address Of Walton L. Crocker 
In Connection With Lengthening Life Of Policyholders, 
Paul F. Clark Said It Would Be One Of The Most Note- 
worthy Features Of The Second Hundred Billion Era 


Washington, Sept. 25.—Before closing 
the convention this afternoon Paul F. 
Clark said he desired to comment on one 


phase of the address of Walton L. 
Crocker, president of the John Hancock. 
Mr. Crocker had said that if the in- 


surance fraternity could devise a plan 
to lengthen the life of policyholders he 
believed they would clamor at the doors 
of life insurance for additional coverage. 

Mr. Clark said that the life under- 
writers could well dwell upon the real 


conception of what life conservation 
means even if they had to spend 1% of 
their premium income to bring it about. 

In fact he would not be surprised if 
this great service would not be one of 


the features most noteworthy in the era 
of the second hundred billion. 

“I hope and believe that as time passes 
this may be accomplished,” he said. 

The convention wound up its very suc- 
cessful first day with the famous funny 
talk on “Shakespeare the Salesman” by 
William B. Burruss, formerly with the 
Provident Mutual at Kansas City. He 
had the convention in a_ storm of 
laughter. 


Movies Feature Research Bureau School; 


Prominent Insurance Men At Session 





Third School to Be Held at National Convention Proves Draw. 
ing Card; James A. Fulton Presides at Conference; 
Hartford Bureau Shows Second of Its Educational Films; 
Several More Movies to Be Made and Plans for Many More 


If There Is Demand. 


Washington, Sept. 26—The Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau is hold- 
ing its third school at a-national con- 
vention and its twenty-seventh lecture 
course. These are three outstanding fea- 
tures: the number of prominent insur- 
ance men attending; the movies giv- 
ing a vizualized training in life insur- 
ance; and the Thursday night confer- 
ence with James A. Fulton, vice-presi- 
dent of the Home Life of New York 
in the chair. 

Among the “students” are Paul Hut- 
tinger, Penn Mutual; George C. Chace, 
Prudential; C. P. Mayfield, Fidelity Mu- 
tual; R. U. Darby, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual, Baltimore; W. O. Comstock, Na- 
tional Life of Vermont; John C. Ander- 
son, John Hancock, Columbus; R. F. 
Bowman, Philadelphia, Home Life of 
New York. 

The Thursday night conference was 
on agency management with these 
speakers and talk titles: 

“Agency Building With College Men” 
by W. F. Winterble, agency manager, 
Bankers of Iowa in Madison, Wis. 

“Prospecting For Agents” by Ralph 
G. Engelsman, Penn Mutual, New York. 

“Visualized Educational Courses” by L. 
B. Hendershot of the Bureau. 


Arthur E. Bagley, Metropolitan Exercise 
Broadcaster Sets Up The Delegates 


Mr. Hendershot showed the Bureaw’s 
movie, “Profitable Prospecting,” which 
was flashed to Penn Mutual agents at 
the latter’s Quebec convention. The 
slides cleverly tell the story of pros- 
pecting with real actors and posed pic- 
tures to carry home the points. This 
is the second of the Bureau’s films, the 
first being “You and Your Future.” OUth- 
er films which will be made by the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau but 
which have not been prepared yet have 
these subjects among others: 

“How To Start Selling,” “Answering 
Objections,” “Needs of the Children,” 
“Planning Sales Work,” “Programming 
Insurance,” “The Price of Success,” 
“Personal Needs,” “Business Needs,” and 
“Building A Clientele.” 

The scenarios will be written by Mr. 
Hendershot, who at one time was 4 
teacher. Manager Holcombe says a I 
brary of twenty-six films will be pro- 
vided if there is a demand for them. 

The school began its sessions on Mot: 
day and among the instructors are Mr. 
Holcombe, H. A. Kenagy and S. G. Dick- 
inson. Agency building, securing agents 
and other subjects were discussed a 
length. There was a banquet on Wet: 
nesday night. 








Gives Demonstration On Stage Of Hotel Convention Root! 
Which Produced Almost A Riot Of Fun; Bagley’s Side 
Kick, Will Mahoney, Pianist, Was There Too; “Bil! 
Stedler Busts Garter In One Stunt—Then Clears The Stag 
In The Shadow Boxing Exercise 


Washington, Sept. 26—At the open- 
ing of the convention on Thursday 
morning there was an interlude of 
vaudeville and entertainment following 
the talk of Arthur E. Bagley, national 
health broadcaster of the Metropolitan 
Life. Bagley is the man who _ has 
America taking setting up exercises 
very early each morning. 

Following his talk illustrating how 








Americans have taken more exerci 
than they formerly did, Bagley calle! 
upon the stage Julian S. Myrick, Mur 
tual Life; Charles G. Taylor, Lit 
Presidents; Will Searles, National Lif 
of Vermont; S. T. Whatley, Actna Life 
Chicago; W. M. Furey, Pittsburgti 
Charles C. Gilman, Boston; D@ 
Sprague, Boston, the song leader of, the 


(Continued on page 11) 
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President Clark Tells Of Association Activities 


Paul F. Clark of Boston, retiring 
president of the National Association, in 
his address reviewed the activities of the 
Association for the year. His address 
follows : 

When this Association honored me 
with the office of President at Detroit 
a year ago, I outlined briefly certain 
ambitions which I had for this admin- 
istration. These objectives and the 
maintenance and improvement of the 
regular work of the Association, to- 
gether with important matters which 
have developed as the year progressed 
have received the careful attention and 
entire effort of the employed staff of the 
Association, as well as the best thought 
and assistance of all of the elected of- 
ficers and the fine body of trustees with 
whom it has been my privilege to work 
throughout the year. The officers and 
trustees are with me on the platform 
and 1 want to present them to you, in 
order that you may greet them and 
that we may recognize the loyalty and 
wisdom with which they have served 
the Association. We miss greatly from 
this group Charles A. Foehl, our be- 
loved treasurer, and George D. Adler, 
trustee and former president, so highly 
regarded by all of us. Recognition of 
these men will be included in our pro- 
gram at a later period. We have been 
particularly fortunate in again inducing 
Robert L. Jones to serve as treasurer 
since the death of Charles Foehl. His 
help and counsel has been greatly ap- 
preciated. 

Objectives of This Administration 
Reviewed 


It has not taken me a whole year to 
discover that some of my ambitions in 
Detroit covered matters which National 
Presidents will probably include in their 
objectives twenty-five or thirty years 
hence. This makes me feel very hum- 
ble as to the achievements of the past 
year, so far as I am concerned; and 
yet I take comfort in the thought that 
we included some of the perennial ob- 
Jectives in our official program and that 
as to several of them we can report 
Progress. I shall take up in order first 
the ambitions of this administration and 
then allude to other matters which have 
kept the officers and the staff of the 
National Association very busy during 
the Past year, and, finally, call your at- 
lention to the aims and plans for this 
Convention, which we hope will be one 
ot the most successful ever held by our 
Association. 

Membership 


One of the first objectives of this ad- 
Ministration was to increase our mem- 
bership, and this I am glad to say has 
deen done. We closed the year ending 
Une 30 with 18,180 members as com- 
pared with 14,648 on June 30, 1928. This 
's the largest membership in the entire 
history of the National Association, ex- 
ceeding by 937 the previous record of 
7243 on June 30, 1920. This member- 
ship is divided among 216 local associa- 
lions which on September 10 had _in- 
‘eased to 230, the greatest number of 
Ocals In the history of our organization. 
“y this date we are in the nineteen 
Cusands as to membership and before 
me Convention adjourns we expect with 
your help to reach the twenty thousand 
qatk. Twenty thousand is our goal and 
$e Sure that you will be as eager as 
ae to reach it before final adjourn- 































But we must conserve this gain by re- 


Notable Feature Of Year Is Achievement Of Largest Mem- 
bership In Association History And Largest Number Of 
Local Associations; Development Of American College One 
Of Most Important Undertakings; Progress In Institutional 
Advertising And Other Association Aims 


ducing the lapse rate which has often 
followed such an increase in member- 
ship. After our increase in 1920 we lost 
nearly four thousand members the fol- 
lowing year. Every member of the Na- 
tional Association whether present at 
this Convention or not can help to con- 
serve this gain in connection with fur- 
ther efforts to increase the membership 
which should be undertaken during the 
coming year. 

Managing Director Hull and the en- 
tire employed force of the National As- 
sociation deserve much credit for the 
success of our membership campaign; 
so do the Colonels and Majors who did 





PAUL F. CLARK 


such valiant service throughout the field. 
It was, however, the able leadership, the 
untiring effort and splendid enthusiasm 
of Vice-President: George W. Ayars of 
Los Angeles which led our forces to 


this great victory. We are all under 
great obligations to him for this out- 
standing piece of unselfish service. 

At this time I should like to men- 
tion the wonderful showing made -by the 
Boston Association whose increase in 
membership brings them up to second 
in size and I think you will agree that 
I have a right to be proud of their 
achievement. If time permitted, I 
would like to mention also many other 
associations that have made notable rec- 
ords. 


Institutional Advertising 


Institutional advertising, another of 
our objectives, has been most ably han- 
dled by Julian S. Myrick, Chairman of 
that Committee. I think we can now 
say that we have set up our part of 
the necessary machinery to lead up to 
a national campaign advertising life in- 
surance. Our Executive Committee and 
many local associations have unanimous- 
ly endorsed the’ idea. But it remains 
for the companies to determine their po- 
sition, and we must await their deci- 
sion before anything can be finally ac- 
complished on a very broad basis. Be- 
lieving as we do that such action is pos- 
sible, though difficult to work out in de- 
tail, I think our only attitude should 
be that of standing ready to do our 
part in every way, meanwhile making 
such local advances as we can, which 


are certainly justified by local success 
when carefully planned and executed. 


Slogan and Emblem 


A very definite step in the direction of 
better advertising is the selection of a 
suitable slogan and emblem. You know 
of Julian Myrick’s generous offer of an 
award for the best suggestion. As a 
result, a special committee consisting of 
Frank L. Jones, Claris Adams and my- 
self was appointed to pass on the sug- 
gestions which were sent in from all 
parts of the country to the number of 
more than one hundred. Whether the 
Convention will approve the selection of 
the slogan and emblem which this com- 
mittee feels worthy of the Myrick prize 
or not is a matter for them to decide. 
I hope that either by such approval or 
by the appointment of a special com- 
mittee to report later to the Convention, 
this important step may be finally con- 
summated. ~ 


National and Local Relationship 


We have had considerable success in 
establishing a closer relationship between 
the national and the local associations in 
the past year. In our membership work, 
the use of the Riehle brochure was a 
feature in this direction and one which 
should be followed by similar helps from 
year to year. We are greatly indebted 
to Theodore M. Riehle for preparing and 
contributing to the Association his ex- 
cellent plans for the selling of business 
life insurance, and I am sure many in 
our membership will long cherish their 
copy of Ted Riehle’s booklet. 

Managing Director Hull informs me 
that at least ten thousand letters, per- 
sonally signed at the New York office, 
went to individual members of the As- 
sociation, probably four or five times as 
many aS in any previous year. And | 
say this in no disparagement of the past, 
but to encourage individual members to 
feel that they have a central organiza- 
tion to which they can appeal person- 
ally. I do not want to unnecessarily in- 
crease the cost of postal and _ steno- 
graphic service at the New York office, 
but I believe every member of our or- 
ganization will find some point during 
each year where information or sugges- 
tions from the National Association and 
its staff would be helpful. 


State Associations 


It has seemed that several of the state- 
wide Associations have been increasingly 
active during the past year, not only 
upon specific legislative policies and 
problems, but in the development of 
membership in their respective territory. 
We have appreciated these evidences of 
increased co-operation on the part of 
State Associations and we desire and 
hope for even closer affiliation with these 
bodies. We want the officers of the 
State Associations to feel that we are 
working toward a closer union of our 
joint efforts. 


Organization Contacts 


It has been my pleasure to speak dur- 
ing the year before fourteen of our local 
associations and I only regret that it was 
not possible to visit many more. I be- 
lieve, however, that the tendency to re- 
lieve our National Presidents of the 


_traveling and public speaking which was 


customary with our distinguished presi- 
dents of past years, is an excellent idea, 
not only in fairness to their own agen- 
cies and companies but also because as 


the Association grows larger, the really 
executive duties of the president will be- 
come increasingly greater and it would 
seem that he should not spend too much 
of his time and strength in traveling 
through the country. I insert this word 
partly in the interest of those who shall 
be elected to the office of president in 
the future and believe you will approve 
it as you consider the increasing respon- 
sibilities of our Association and the con- 
sequent executive questions which arise 
during the year. 


The American College 


The improvement of our professional 
standing and the relation of the Ameri- 
can College of Life Underwriters to that 
important objective are matters which I 
shall leave for the most part to those 
who are to speak for the College. I 
am sure that you were all as delighted 
as I at the generous and immediate re- 
sponse which the Detroit Convention 
made to the appeal for the endowment 
of the Edward A. Woods Foundation. 
Sometime ago the committee raising 
this fund advised that they had passed 
the $50,000 mark. I shall indeed be 
proud if, before I surrender the gavel 
to my successor, I can feel that there 
is $100,000 in sight toward the endow- 
ment of the American College of Life 
Underwriters. If we continue to sup- 
port that enterprise to the limit, and if 
the holders of the C. L. U. Degree will 
realize their responsibilities as leaders 
to a higher professional standard, I shall 
feel that in this we will have made the 
biggest single contribution attending my 
administration of your affairs. 

The success of the College and those 
holding its degree will do more than any- 
thing else to lead us toward the realiza- 
tion of another objective, namely, mak- 
ing ours the finest sales organization in 
America, with such ideals and skill that 
we shall feel dignity and pride in our 
every day work, in our relations with 
other organizations interested in the wel- 
fare of. the family and the estate, and 
in our standards of service to-our pol- 
icyholders and the community. 


Finances 


Getting down to a mere business mat- 
ter, we have realized this year, one of 
our greatest objectives, that is, the 
change from red to black in the finan- 
cial figures of the National Association. 
The membership drive, of course, had 
something to do with this, ‘since our 
income from dues this year was $48,- 
852 as against $45,089 last year. This, 
together with a slight increase in ad- 
vertising revenue and a substantial sav- 
ings in routine operation, turned a deficit 
of $7,858 last year into an operating 
profit of $2,353 this year. It is a very 
important corner you have turned and is 
a real victory for Managing Director 
Hull and those associated with him, in 
which the officers of the Association take 
great pleasure. In this connection, the 
reorganization of National headquarters 
has been carried through very success- 
fully as well as economically. This has 
not been accomplished through any cut- 
ting down of service but by an increase 
of economies and efficiencies; for I be- 
lieve you will all agree that the. gerv- 
ices now rendered by the Association are 
better and more complete than ever be- 
fore. 


Convention 


You may recollect that we hoped for 
a really National Convention in 1929, 
that is, National in its setting here in 
the Capitol city of the nation, and Na- 
tional in its program and the wide reach 
of the subject matter. The realization 
of this ambition I shall not attempt to 
prove, but I do ask you to bear it in 
mind as we go on together through the 
next three days. 

Let me touch on two or three other 
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points not designated as objectives for 
this year, but worthy, I believe, of your 
particular attention. 

Life Association News 


The first is the change and, I think 
you will all admit, the improvement in 
Life Association News, due very largely 
to the excellent work of the editor, our 
assistant managing director, M. L. 
Hoffman, and associate editor and ad- 
vertising manager, Wilfrid FE. Jones. 
There is no need for me to dilate upon 
details in talking about Life Association 
News. Either you agree with me that 
it has improved tremendously or you do 
not. In the first case, I think your 
judgment would be excellent. By this 
I not only mean that it has become a 
better life insurance publication but that 
it has become a first class Association 
journal, which if regularly read and 
studied will make us all feel that we are 
a part of a great national institution, 
quietly working for the best interests 
of its every member through every 
avenue which presents an opportunity 
for creditable service. 

At Headquarters 

In referring to Mr. Hoffman, may I 
also commend the fine work which he is 
doing in keeping the machinery in good 
order. We owe a great debt to the 
Cleveland Association for discovering 
and developing Mr. Hoffman, but more 
particularly for their willingness to re- 
lease him for our broader service. 

At this time, I should also like to refer 


to the many years of service which 
Everett M. Ensign gave to our Asso- 
ciation. It is not necessary to empha- 


size to our older members his part in 
the organization of the work of the Na- 
tional Association and of Life Associa- 
tion News. Mr. Ensign resigned as of 
March 31, 1929, after eighteen years as 
Executive Secretary of the Association, 
a large part of which period he also 
edited Life Association News. 

Suffice it to say that our new or- 
ganization makes a fine beginning under 
a conception of management, embodied 
in our new Managing Director, which 
calls for first class handling of the rou- 
tine work of the Association at Na- 
tional headquarters, real editorial and 
business ability and a much broader con- 
tact with the local associations and their 
membership. 

Trust Company Co-operation 

Trust company co-operation, while not 
made an outstanding feature of this 
year’s program, is constantly developing 
in all parts of the country especially, of 
course, in the larger cities. I have been 
much impressed with some of the print- 
ed matter available for distribution, and 
believe that co-operation through the 
use of leaflets, booklets, trust deed 
forms, etc., can be made more and more 
effective, particularly if our members 
who do not consider themselves fully 
equipped for this form of service will 
work on the line of making contacts 
and then co-operating with trust officers 
to the limit. As the program goes for- 
ward, I think you will find constant ref- 
erences to the tremendous development 
which trust company co-operation is 
bringing about, all based on the funda- 
mental idea that we should like to be of 
service not only in helping to create 
and supplement an estate, but so far 
as possible in leading our policyholders 
to make the best possible distribution to 
their beneficiaries through life insurance 
options and trust company service. 1 
should like to pledge all of our members 
to a better and better appreciation of 
and co-operation with this form of serv- 
ice wherever it can be of value to our 
policyholders. 

New Publications 


Roger Hull’s Five Year Program will 
undoubtedly receive your careful study 
and I believe that such a crystallization 
of our ideals from the viewpoint of’ one 
who has been studying them intensively, 
and who has come to that study with- 
out any of our old prejudices, will prove 
of deep interest to you and will also 
help us to chart our course for the im- 


mediate future. We need such aims and 
ideals constantly formulated and im- 
proved to keep us progressive as well 
as practical, and to give us an answer 
for any life underwriter who asks the 
question “Why Should I Belong?” 1 
also ask you to study the manual of 
“Local Association Practice” which will 
be distributed soon after the close of 
this Convention and which should prove 
a real help in local association work. It 
is the culmination of years of experi- 
ment and practice and only through its 
use, amplification, and improvement will 
it justify the very considerable expense 
which the Association is putting into its 
publication and distribution. 


Appreciations 


I wish that I had time to express 
fully the appreciation which our Asso- 
ciation should feel for the treatment we 
have received at the hands of great al- 
lied organizations not otherwise referred 
to in this address; particularly, the Life 
Presidents Association, the American 
Life Convention, the Life Agency Offi- 
cers Association, the Sales Research 
Bureau and the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. The last named, like 
the Trust Company Division of the 
American Bankers Association, is com- 
ing to co-operate with us so that I feel 
like including it in the family of allied 
associations just as I do those which are 
distinctly connected with our own par- 
ticular business. As your representative 
I have spoken during the year before all 
of these organizations including a talk 
which I made in New York in Febru- 
ary at the mid-winter conference of the 
trust officers, and an address at the Bi- 
ennial Conference of the General Fed- 
eration of Womens Clubs at Swamp- 
scott. On all these occasions, I was 
most cordially received. The thought 
cannot be too frequently expressed that 
this is a day of broader co-operation and 
that we must keep that great principle 
in mind at all times. We are very for- 
tunate in having such relations with or- 
ganizations interested in the welfare of 
the family and the estate, who are will- 
ing to co-operate with us at so many im- 
portant points. 

Without disparaging anyone else, I 
wish to recognize particularly the splen- 
did services throughout the year of Ju- 
lian S. Myrick, Chairman of our Na- 
tional Executive Committee, Robert L. 
Jones, our Treasurer, and Mansur B. 
Oakes, Field Consultant. 

We also recognize very heartily the 
continual weekly and monthly support of 
the insurance press. This peculiarly em- 
phasized by the presence here of so 
many distinguished representatives of 
different journals and by the remarkable 
publicity which they give to our pro- 
ceedings. Similar credit, is of course, 
due to a large extent to the local press 
of the city of Washington. I think you 
will agree with me that this city is far 
enough south to have a type of hospi- 
tality for visiting strangers which will 
remain long in our memory. We en- 
thusiastically recognize the many mat- 
ters which are being done largely under 
the leadership of our local association 
committee to make pleasant our stay in 
Washington and I only wish to express 
the warning that we do not let these 
hospitalities interfere with the impor- 
tant business of the Convention. I can 
say this with much emphasis because I 
cannot remember a Convention when we 
owed more to a splendid galaxy of 
strong speakers. You will give them 
proper recognition as they appear be- 
fore you, but I wish to express at this 
time our general appreciation of their 
high character and their. generosity in 
coming here to address our National 
Convention. 

This means, of course, in a large meas- 
ure, that the Chairman of our Program 
Committee. J. Elton Bragg, has again 
scored 100% as the greatest living pro- 
gram builder. I know you will want. me 
to recognize in advance the work that 
he has done and in appreciation will as- 
sist him by prompt attendance up to. the 
last minute of this Conyention so that 


we may carry the program through on 
schedule and with as few interruptions 
as possible. 

Having referred to some of the lead- 
ing individuals who have performed spe- 
cial service during this administration, 
let me simply add that it has been a 
very great honor and a real pleasure to 
have served you all during the past year. 
Hundreds of members to whom I can- 
not refer individually have helped the 
Association to carry on all over our 
great country and many of them have 
performed special tasks which call for 
great and unselfish loyalty to our cause. 
Let me thank each of you individually 


for your wonderful support and co- 
operation. 
The Era of The First Hundred 


Billion 

All of us connected with this Con- 
vention and interested in its success as 
a truly National Convention should be 
duly grateful that the first hundred bil- 
lion of life insurance in force was 
reached in July. I am sure that we do 
not want to claim all of the credit for 
this magnificent result in spite of the 
fact that our twenty thousand members 
out of a total of about two hundred 
thousand licensed agents have produced 
85% of the life insurance business of the 
country. Let us be generous in recog- 
nizing the work of the other one hundred 
and eighty thousand and hope that they 
will advance from agents to life under- 
writers by joining our ranks. We also 
recognize with due humility the contri- 
bution which the officers and the home 
office forces and all of the other great 
army of organized life insurance have 
played in attaining this marvelous result. 
It is particularly appropriate also since, 
with the home offices of our great com- 
panies we are commemorating _ this 
achievment, that we should have four 
of the presidents, as well as several of 
the other officers of the companies, tak- 
ing part in our program and celebrating 
with us. The press of the country has 
recognized’ this accomplishment as a 
proof of the high standing of life insur- 
ance in the United States, but I am 
sure that that alone was not needed to 
justify our emphasizing it at this Con- 
vention and in making its theme center 
around our opportunities and obligations 
as we start to put in force on the lives 
of the people of this country the sec- 
ond hundred billion. 

How fortunate we are that the first 
hundred billion was reached probably on 
Friday, July 26, as stated in the public- 
ity issued by the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents instead of some time 
this fall, perhaps even after the date 
of our meeting. I think you understand 
that the reports come to the Life Presi- 
dents Association from forty-four com- 
panies, representing 85% of the legal 
reserve life insurance business written 
by American companies and that on July 
31 they showed over eighty-five billion 
in force. Allowing for a similar increase 
by the companies not reporting, a total 
in force for all companies as. of July 
31 would be $100,122,085,000, the average 
net addition for each working day dur- 
ing July being over twenty-five million. 
It is on the basis of these figures that 
Manager Wight arrives at his estimate 
that the hundred billion mark was 
passed on July 26, 1929. He emphasizes 
the fact that it has taken eighty-six 
years to create this protection but that 
by far the greater part of it has been 
built up in recent years. In 1916, the 
total in force amounted to $24,700,000, 
000. This amount has quadrupled in less 
than thirteen years. But the most strik- 
ing fact disclosed by the survey is that 
while it took seventy-nine years to reach 
in 1922 the first fifty billion, the second 
fifty million was added in a little more 
than six and one-half years. The total 
of one hundred billion of life insurance 
in force in the United States is more 
than twice the outstanding life insurance 
in all other countries in the world com- 
bined and we have only 6% of the 
world’s total population. You have had 
a large part in the rapid increase of new 


business during recent years and will be 
especially interested in these figures. In 
the ten years from 1909 to 1918, the 
amount of new business by all United 
States companies showed an average of 
$3,500,000,000 per year. In the next ten 
years ending in 1928, the average was 
just under thirteen billion per year, or 
three and one-half times greater than 
that prevailing during the former decade. 
In 1909, to select an individual year, the 
amount of new business produced was 
$2,500,000,000, in 1928 it was $18,500,000, 
000—seven and one-half times as much 
as that produced nineteen years ago, 


The Era of the Second Hundred Billion 


As we well know, the sixty million or 
more policyholders on whose lives this 
business rests represent every walk of 
life from the industrial wage earner to 
the corporation president. The accept- 
ance of life insurance by so many Ameri- 
cans not only proves that the multitude 
of agents have devoted untiring effort to 
the cause but also demonstrates without 
question that our institution has arrived 
at a point where it is generally approved 
by all classes of the American people as 
a vital part of their economic and finan- 
cial programs. But as Mr. Wight has 
said, when we realize the present pros- 
perity of this country, the greatly in- 
creased and increasing earning power of 
its people, our expanding population, our 
national trend towards thrift and pru- 
dent foresight and when we appreciate 
that great as this amount of life insur- 
ance is, it just about equals one year's 
income of the American people, we see 
the need for the second hundred billion 
and the great opportunity that lies be- 
fore the underwriters of the country to 
place it in force within comparatively 
few years. This brings me close to the 
theme of the Convention and admonishes 
me to go no further lest I cover ina 
superficial way some of the great aspects 
of the era of the second hundred bil- 
lion which will be treated much more 
thoroughly and effectively by our splen- 
did list of speakers. Before we leave 
Washington, I think that every one of us 
will appreciate, as we do not even now, 
the importance of passing this great 
milestone in American life insurance and 
the opportunity for service, satisfaction 
and profit which lies before us as we 
enter upon the second mile. 


May we even hope that the inspira 
tion derived from this Convention wil 
play a real part in the broadening 0 
our vision, so that we may be able t 
fulfill the expectations of the Associa 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents in their 
hope that the second milestone may be 
reached in another decade—three-quat- 
ters of a century sooner than the periol 





covered by this present achievement. 
H. S. Mayer 
Back From 
Russian Trip 

Washington, Sept. 25—Harold 5. 
Mayer of Godchaux-Mayer, genera 


agents of the Home Life, New Orleans 
attended the convention. He is just back 
from Russia. He was the only insur 
ance man on the American Express Co.'s 
trip which left Berlin in July. It wet! 
as far south in soviet-land as the Cal 
casian Mountains. He spent five 42) 
on the Volga River and Mayer says Hf 
never saw so many boats in his life # 
one time. He also took a look at tt 
$110,000,000 dam being constructed it 
southern Russia by Colonel Cooper, the 
New York engineer. This is to be 
larger than the Muscle Shoals propo 
tion. One of the members of Mr. Mar 
er’s group was Bryant of the Austi 
Co., which is building the $30,000! 
plant of the Ford Co., which will be af 
the Volga River. 
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Conserve The First While Creating The Second 


Thomas I. Parkinson, president, Equita- 
ple Life Assurance Society, in his ad- 


dress on “Conserving the First While We 


Create the Second Hundred Billion,” 
pointed out the loss from lapsation and 
burden of taxation. Mr. Parkinson’s ad- 
dress was in part as follows: 


The life underwriters have done mag- 
nificent work along these lines of edu- 
cation and persuasion, but the volume 
of lapsed and surrendered insurance in- 
dicates that in the conservation of the 
frst and the rapid creation of the sec- 
ond hundred billion dollars of insur- 
ance there is room for a more deter- 
mined and convincing type of advocacy 
than has prevailed thus far. We can- 
not consistently emphasize the profes- 
sional nature of life underwriting and 
expend so much effort on selling new 
insurance without feeling and discharg- 
ing the responsibility of preserving and 
continuing coverage which has actually 
been placed. Except where a financial 
emergency arises or where the need 
which originally gave rise to the cover- 
age terminates, surrender or lapsation 
indicates a failure to instill in the mind 
of the policyholder that true apprecia- 
tion and understanding of the nature of 
his purchase which it is the underwrit- 
ers obligation and professional privi- 
lege to convey. Unless this professional 


responsibility is sensed and acted upon 


the fate of insurance written by pri- 
vate companies may be comparable to 
that of the government’s war risk in- 
surance which at its peek reached a to- 
tal of forty billion dollars and has since 
declined to less than four billions. 

Concrete evidence of the fact that 
there is need for such improvement is 
found in the Connecticut insurance de- 
partment’s report for the business of 
1928. The figures in this report relat- 
ing to lapses and surrenders, which may 
fairly be said to be typical of the recent 


experience of American life insurance 
companies generally, show: 

Total insurance written 

during the year of... $12,621,000,000 
Total surrenders during 

ENG YORE OF 2 cvns-ctees 1,464,000,000 
Total lapses during the 

MGR GE ac aaa ciclo a 3,539,000,000 


In other words, insurance coverage 
amounting to more than five billion dol- 
lars or more than 39% of the new busi- 
ness written during the year went off 
the books of the companies doing busi- 
ness in that state. “In at the bung, out 
at the spigot” is a practice which hin- 
ders our progress and tends to under- 
mine our enthusiasm. Even where lapse 
or surrender does not result in an ir- 
teparable and tragic loss to a beneficiary 
—and we all encounter such cases at 
some time in our experience—the in- 
sured is all too prone to forget the 
Interim protection which he has en- 
Joyed and become a broadcasting center 
of discontent and opposition. If we could 
improve our lapse ratio by 10% I ven- 
ture the estimate that we would thereby 
mcrease our production by 20% due to 
the continuance of an enthusiastic at- 
titude on the part of our policyholders. 

€ are reminded from time to time 
of the extent to which lapses and sur- 
tenders have their inception in those 
Provisions of the modern life insurance 
Policy which make its cash value avail- 
able to the insured after a limited period 
of time has elapsed. We must not over- 
look the fact, however, that this privi- 
lege in Many instances forms the in- 
ducement by which a prospect who oth- 
‘twise might not be willing to make the 

Nancial commitment involved in the 
purchase of a policy is persuaded to buy 
needed insurance protection. It is true 
og a policy which has been pledged 
Y the insured as security for a policy 
can may be on its way to termination 


Great Losses To Companies Due To Heavy Lapsation; 
False Theories Of Taxation Result In Companies Paying 
Huge Sums To States And Government; Sixty-Seven Mil- 
lion Dollars Tax Toll For One Year 


but we must not, because of the diffi- 
culty which such a situation presents, 
abandon the policyholder to such a fate. 
The same amount of effort which origi- 
nally sold the policy will preserve it, and 
such effort will be worth while for the 
agent and for the company which he 


represents. . 


Would Not Curtail Right 
It would, in my opinion, be taking a 
backward step to put obstacles in the 
way of the insured’s realizing in an 
emergency upon the value which his pre- 
mium payments have built up, but we 





Photo by Blank & Stoller 
PARKINSON 
should lose no opportunity to bring home 
to our policyholders the fact that the 
same high purpose which inspires them 
to take life insurance requires that they 
continue it and not divert its value to 
a purpose other than that which the in- 
surance proceeds would serve, namely, 
the protection and support of the bene- 
ficiaries. In this connection it is inter- 
esting to note that while policy loans 
have grown in volume they now repre- 
sent a smaller percentage of total life 
insurance assets, and also of reserves 
than they did during the neriod 1911 to 
1921. On December 31, 1928, the total 
loans outstanding on policies amounted 
to $1,668,000,000 or approximately 12% 
of total assets and 14% of reserves. The 
companies reporting to the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents showed for 
the year ending December 31, 1928, 11.1% 
increase in’ assets and 12.4% increase in 
policy loans; and for the six months 
ending June 30, 1929, 10.4% increase in 
assets and 13,2% increase in policy loans. 
When we consider that the liberal loan 
values of the modern policy make pos- 
sible a huge demand for funds by hold- 
ers of life insurance policies, the fact 
that there has been no abnormal in- 
crease in policy loans even in the recent 
neriods of abnormal demands for money, 
indicates the recognition by the policy- 
holders of the fiduciary nature of the 
obligations which they have undertaken 
to discharge by means of their policies. 
You know it is not theory but reality 
that. those provisions of our policies 
which entitled the insured to a loan or 
to the cash surrender value expose our 
life insurance companies to a tremendous 
demand obligation, and the fact that the 


THOMAS I. 


percentage of loans to reserves and as- 
sets is today lower than fifteen years 
ago, despite the recent serious demand 
for money, indicates—and I think this 
is worth driving home—that the policy- 
holders are pretty well sold to the sacred 
obligations which they are undertaking 
to liquidate through life insurance. 

Our governments, federal and state, 
affect to an important degree the con- 
servation and development of life insur- 
ance in this country. The business en- 
joys public confidence as never before 
in its history, and for much of that 
confidence we are indebted to the state 
laws regulating insurance and their ef- 
ficient administration by insurance off- 
cials. On the whole our business has 
thrived under governmental regulation. 
It is therefore with much appreciation 
of the co-operation which we have en- 
joyed from public officials, legislative 
and executive, that I venture to offer 
what I trust will be accepted as con- 
structive criticism of current practices 
and proposals with respect to taxation 
of life insurance funds. 

Obviously, the attitude of taxing offi- 
cials toward the taxation of life insur- 
ance depends upon the extent to which 
they understand the real nature of the 
business and appreciate the public ser- 
vice which it renders. In this connec- 
tion it should be pointed out that life 
insurance serves many of the purposes 
which in foreign countries are carried 
out by governmental action. Some of 
the things that governments try to do 
for men in foreign countries men do 
for themselves here through the great 
co-operative institutions which we serve. 
Without exaggeration we may emphasize 
the contribution of the great purposes 
of our government, to wit, the promo- 
tion of the health, happiness, education 
and general welfare of our people. 


Companies Paid 67 Million Dollars 
In Taxes 

Notwithstanding these contributions of 
life insurance to the functions of gov- 
ernment, it does not enjoy the preferred 
status or exemptions generally accorded 
to mutual and co-operative institutions 
performing important public. services, e. 
g., savings banks, building and loan and 
other co-operative associations, but on 
the contrary is heavily taxed. In the 
year 1927 our companies paid approxi- 
mately sixty-seven million dollars in tax- 
es of which fifty million went to the 
states and seventeen million to the na- 
tion. 


That life insurance does not share 
with other co-operative institutions more 
favorabie treatment under our tax laws 
is probably due to the fact that when it 
first assumed importance in our finan- 
cial and economic life, it was largely 
in the hands of stock companies. where- 
as the savings banks and building and 
loan associations have from their incep- 
tion been in form as well as in fact mu- 
tual institutions. The first life insur- 
ance funds in this country were not 
only mutual but also philanthropic and 
religious in character. There were the 
funds insuring the lives of ministers of 
the Presbvterian and Episcopal church- 
es. But the fact that the business was 
later developed by stock corporations led 
to a misconception on the part of pub- 
lic officials as to its real nature which 
is still reflected in our tax laws. By 
far the greater part of existing life in- 
surance is conducted by institutions 
which are in form as well as fact pure- 
ly mutual and co-operative, and most 


of these institutions which still remain 
stock companies in form are in fact con- 
ducted on a mutual basis. 

We recognize that this problem of tax- 
ation is not a scientific matter but rath- 
er the very practical one of providing 
revenue to finance expanding govern- 
mental services. It would be idle, there- 
fore, to suggest—though it would be sci- 
entifically demonstrable—that life insur- 
ance should be free from all taxation 
except that necessary to pay the cost 
of governmental supervision of the busi- 
ness. 

It is, however, reasonable to expect 
that as the federal government pro- 
ceeds with the dismantling of its war 
tax system our federal tax laws will set 
a good example to the states by sub- 
stantially reducing the tax burdens of 
life insurance policyholders. For it is 
the policyholder who pays. The gov- 
ernment cannot tax life insurance funds 
without increasing the cost or decreasing 
the amount of the policyholders’ insur- 
ance. 





False Tax Theories 

Under these circumstances it is to say 
the least disappointing to find the tenta- 
tive report of the tax expert of the 
Congressional Joint Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue recommending an_in- 
crease in federal taxes on life insurance. 
This report contains an interesting and 
in some ways admirable analysis of life 
insurance but its conclusions are clear- 
ly those of the tax expert rather than 
the statesman. 

They are founded upon some funda- 
mental errors respecting the relation- 
ship of the company and its policyhold- 
ers and the peculiar nature of the whole 
institution of life insurance. In his ef- 
fort to devise what he, calls the theoret- 
ical tax which life insurance companies 
should pay to the federal government, 
the author assumes that there is a sci- 
entific theorv underlying the federal tax 
applicable to other corporations; that 
that theory is also applicable to life in- 
surance companies; and that therefore 
those. companies should pay an amount 
in taxes which, under his interpretation 
of his general theory of the corporation 
tax, they would be called upon to pay 
if they were business corporations. 
There are errors in these assumptions, 
but the greatest error is the failure to 
apply to this matter of life insurance 
taxes a statesmanlike rather than a 
theoretical attitude. 

The existing federal tax law applicable 
to life insurance was enacted in 1921 
after much effort on the part of life 
insurance men and the then tax experts 
of the Treasury Department. Everyone 
agrees that the principal reason for this 
enactment was the uncertainty and de- 
lay in tax administration under the prior 
act of 1918. The real difficulty with the 
1918 law was the failure to distinguish 
between life insurance companies and 
ordinary business corporations with the 
result that every life insurance tax re- 
turn was a hotbed of litigation, and prac- 
tically no company’s tax for any year 
was even reasonably determined after 
three years of operation of that law. 
This experience should have demonstrat- 
ed the impossibility of treating life in- 
surance companies like other confpanies 
for purposes of taxation. 

The act of 1921 cleared up a good deal 
of this uncertainty and imposed a tax 
which is at least consistent with tle fun- 
damental facts of the business. In one 
respect this act has worked well. The 
government has collected promptly high- 
er taxes from the insurance companies 
than were derived under the 1918 law. 

Under the existing law there has been 
no serious litigation except the National 
Life case in the Supreme Court of the 
United States. That case dealt not with 

(Continued on page 33) 
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CONGRATULATIONS 
to the 
Chartered Life Underwriters 


Ninety-seven life underwriters in the nation, nine of whom are in 
the City of New York and five in this Organization, are entitled to use 
this degree conferred by 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS. 


We believe that the American College of Life Underwriters 
supported by The Edward A. Woods Foundation in the Award of the 
Degree, Chartered Life Underwriter, is a great influence for good in 
the elevation of the educational standard of life insurance, and will 
continue our efforts to qualify more of our associates. 


THE JOHN C. McCNAMARA ORGANIZATION 
MANAGERS 


THe GUARDIAN LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


(Established in 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York) 


Seventeen John Street 


Cortlandt 8300 
420 Lexington Ave. 245 Fifth Avenue 
Lexington 6715 Ashland 1772 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Ecker’s Talk On Investments A Knockout; 
He Takes Platform In Dramatic Setting 





Metropolitan President’s Vigorous Stand Against Investment 
in Stocks Greeted With Great Enthusiasm; He Believes 
Satisfactory Securities Will Continue to Be Available For 
Life Insurance Companies; His Address Radioed Over 


Wide Chain; Introduced By J. K. Voshell, an Old Friend 


Washington, Sept. 26—Frederick H. 
Ecker’s talk at the National Association 
Convention this morning was a knock- 
out. The president of the Metropolitan 
Life was so dramatically introduced that 
if he had read his paper in a humdrum 
tone it would have been a gigantic flop 
even if he had spoken with the wisdom 
of Moses, the logic of Socrates and the 
vision of St. John. 

The president of the Metropolitan 
Life, however, who is what is known as 
a conversational style of speaker, made 
every sentence stand out with its full 
significance. 

He was talking vigorously against let- 
ting down the bars of the state invest- 
ment laws as he is emphatically opposed 
to life insurance companies 
their funds in stocks. 

His assurance that despite the tre- 
mendous growth of company investment 
funds there are still available, and in his 
opinion will continue to be available, se- 
curities which are sound and which will 
yield satisfactory interest returns, was 
teceived with great enthusiasm by the 
convention. 


investing 


Just before introducing Mr. Ecker 


President Clark read a letter from Her- 
bert Hoover which is printed elsewhere 
in this paper. He then announced that 
Mr. Ecker’s talk would be radioed over 
a very 


wide chain. There was tense 


silence until the exact time for the 
speaking to start. Mr. Clark then said 
he would call upon the veteran, J. K. 
Voshell, manager of the Metropolitan 
Life in Baltimore, to introduce Mr. 
Ecker. 

Mr. Voshell, who has known the Met- 
ropolitan “Life president ‘for thirty-five 
years, presented’a picture of him as a 
man’ who knew his own mind and’spoke 
it, as a great railroad, real estate, finan- 
cial and insurance executive. 

Following .Mr. Ecker’s speech, which 
was constantly applauded, President 
Clark turned to Mr. Ecker and said it 
was a Satisfaction for those present to 
know -that in the controversial question 
as to whether life insurance companies 
should buy.common stocks or not, Mr. 


.Ecker had taken. a definite position in 


favor of conservative investment. 








Bagley Exercises 
(Continued from Page 6) 
convention, and “Bill” Stedler of “The 

Insurance Field.” 

All were asked to take off their coats. 
At the piano was Will Mahoney who 
has been Bagley’s accompanist for five 
years. The insurance men on the plat- 
form were asked to do a number of 
difficult exercises. The first exercise was 
very simple. They were merely required 
to lift their hands toward the ceiling 
half a dozen times. Even at that, Sted- 
ler who is somewhat stouter than Eddie 
Cantor, breathed rather heavily. 

The next requirement was to grasp 
the right knee and then the left knee 
in rythm with the playing of the piano 
Bill Mahoney fashion. At the third 
Movement Stedler passed out temporar- 
ily and Bagley explained that he had 
had an accident. The accident was that 
he had broken his garter. 

With the next exercise the insurance 
men laid on their backs and kicked their 
feet into the air. All of them managed 
'o get their feet up except Stedler. He 
Whispered to set-up Manager Bagley, 
“Let me remain here until it is all over. 
It is the most comfortable position I 
have been in this morning.” 

The wind-up was shadow boxing. At 
this Stedler was supreme. He lunged 
out in Jack Dempsey fashion. Every- 
body retired from the platform amid the 
cheers of the convention. 

Asked who his target was when The 
Eastern Underwriter interviewed him on 
his lusty hitting prowess, Stedler said 
twas several’ fellows. 


Following this there was a Rotary 
stunt. Everybody was asked to turn 
around and shake hands with the per- 
son behind them. Those who had been 
sitting in front of pretty girl agents 
looked pleased and acted that way, too. 


Clay Hamlin Says lt Is Difficult To Tell 
What Insurance Will Cost Client 





Agent Should Not Be Too Definite in Telling Prospect What 
Cost Will Be Because He Does Not Always Know; Mistake 
to Make Approach With Set Plan as It May Not Suit Case; 
It Takes $100,000 to Provide Each $5,000 A Year 


Washington, Sept. 26—Clay Hamlin, 
who formerly wrote so many millions 
as an agent and who is now a general 
agent of the Mutual Benefit in Buffalo, 
was one of the impromptu speakers at 
this morning’s session. Mr. Hamlin said 
it was extremely difficult to tell a man 
how much insurance should cost him. 
The agent may know all about a man’s 
income and little about his plans. He 
may not know what income is required. 
He said a man today. would require 
$100,000 of property for each $5,000 a 
year of income he wishes to provide. 
It is also necessary to know how long 
a prospect wants the income to continue, 
whether for a long time or whether for 
two or three years. 

The agent should, therefore, help the 
prospect to make up his own mind. He 
said it is a mistake to 
office all set with a plan. 
not be 


enter a man’s 
The plan may 
is wanted. There is no 
however, after an agent goes 
into an office why he should not find 
out what the plan should’ be 


quickly as possible. 


what 
reason, 


and as 


Mr. Hamlin is dead set against agents 
displaying their knowledge or showing 
Their lan- 
guage should be simple, based upon their 
plans of life. The agent 
should move carefully so he will not 
propose that the prospect 
would not care to do as this will create 
antagonism. 


off before their prospects. 
ideas and 


anything 


Visit New 


Agents, also, should not be too defi- 
nite in telling a prospect what his in- 
surance costs. The agent 
ways know what it costs. 


does not al- 
Mr. Hamlin 
has never been afraid to tell a prospect 
that. A big thing to bear in mind is 
that insurance is accumulating property 
for the purpose of yielding an income. 
Under an insurance plan a person is not 
asked to pay one-third as much for an 
income as the bank will charge. Fur- 
thermore, the insurance company does 
not ask the insured to pay interest. 





Acacia Mutual 
Building 

The Acacia Mutual Life was visited by 
many of the delegates during the con- 
vention. The new home office building, 
opened several years ago, is at.one edge 
of Capitol Park, so that most visitors 
to the Capitol Building see it. At night 
the sign “Acacia” in enormous red lights 
on the roof is visible over a great part 
of Washington. 





City Bank 
Distributes 
N. Y. Papers 

The City Bank Farmers Trust Co. of 
New York used an unusual way of send- 
ing its greetings to the delegates. Cop- 
ies of the New York “Herald Tribune” 
were distributed by it daily. 








PRESIDENT HOOVER GREETS LIFE UNDERWRITERS 











Left to right: Jerome Clark, Union Central; 
Baltimore; W. L. Crocker, John Hancock; J. S. Myrick, Mutual Life; Herbert Hoover, P. F. Clark, Bos- 
ton; a public relations man; H. H. Armstrong, Travelers; George E. Lackey, Oklahoma City. 


pn eo rr ane w- 


J. Elton Bragg, New York University; E. J. Clark, 
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Association Devotes Its Resolutions 


To “Thank Yous” For Fine Cooperation 





The Biggest and One of Most Interesting Conventions Goes Off 
Smoothly Because of Careful Planning by Local Associa- 
tion and Committees; John F. Cremen Paid Tribute; The 
Trust Companies, A.B.A. and All Others Thanked For 
Aid In Making Convention A Success 


Washington, Sept. 27—There certain- 
ly was nothing sensational in the resolu- 


tions ‘adopted by the fortieth annual 


convention of the National Association. 
They follow: 

Whereas, the fortieth annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, after having been in ses- 
sion during the past 
deemed to have been, in addition to being 
the largest gathering of life underwrit- 
ers ever held in this country, the most 
interesting and worthwhile congress ever 
gathered together under the banner of 
this association; and, 


three days, is 


Whereas, the delegates to said conven- 
tion are desirous of expressing their sin- 
cerest appreciation of the time, the ef- 
fort, and of the expense which has been 
contributed to making it such an out- 
standing success; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers does hereby spread upon the records 
of this meeting an expression of its most 
heartfelt gratitude, to the District of 


Columbia Life Underwriters Association, 
its members, its convention committees 
and most especially John F. Cremen, the 
most efficient and gracious general con- 
vention chairman; to the representatives 
of the church and to the distinguished 
guest speakers who furnished such 
thoughtful inspiration to the convention 
program; to the helpful representatives 
of the press, both local, national and of 
the life insurance publications; to the 
trust company division of the American 
Bankers Association for its striking and 
distinguished exhibit of trust company 
life insurance co-operation; to the man- 
agement and employes of the several 
hotels of the City of Washington and 
especially of the Mayflower, the conven- 
tion headquarters, for the many out- 
standing services rendered; and, 

Be it further resolved that the said 
delegates record their most sincere ap- 
preciation also of the gracious courtesy 
shown to this convention by the Presi 
dent of the United States in having re- 
ceived its delegates at the White House 
on Wednesday noon, September 25, 192° 


Managers Give Their Experience With 
Young College Men As Agency Material 





W. F. Winterble Of Madison Has Had Extensive Experience 
And Tells Of Types That Turn Out Best; Allows New 
Agents $125 A Month Against Commissions; Institutional 
Employment Agency Protests Against Lack Of Financial 
Provision First Year; James A. Fulton Presides 


Sept. 26.—Problems of 


recruiting new agents were taken up at 


Washington, 


the agency management session of the 


National Association meeting tonight. 
Stress was laid on the securing of col- 
lege men as agents. 

W. F. Winterble, 
Bankers Life, Madison, Wis., who runs 


an agency there composed chiefly of 


agency manager, 


college men, told the group of the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of working 
with such material. 

The assertion that life insurance must 
not look to other businesses to take 
new men just starting in the business 
train them and let them come to ma- 
turity in order that insurance agencies 
may have seasoned material, was made 
by James A. Fulton, vice-president of the 
Home Life, New York, *in ‘his: opéning 
remarks and expanded by Dr. Huebner, 
University of Pennsylvania. 

A demonstration of how to describx 
and sell the job of life insurance selling 
to a prospective agent was given by 
Ralph G. Engelsman, Penn Mutual, New 


York City, and Felix Levy, his associate. 
The demonstration was discussed after 
its presentation by John Marshall Hol- 








combe, Jr., manager of the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau. L. B. 
Hendershot, also of the Bureau, con- 
cluded the session with a showing of a 
“Visualized Educational Course.” 

James A. Fulton, as chairman of the 
executive committee of the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau declared 
that although other businesses kept most 
definite track of expenses and income, 
a large percentage of general agents 
have a limited idea as to which part of 
the agency is making money and which 
is losing. 

He believed one of the present diffi- 
culties is lack of careful selection giv- 
ing way to a desire for greater produc- 
tion, whether the general agent profited 
or lost by it. 

Trusting to have a man_ blunder 
through other businesses for three or 
five years until mature enough to be of 
value in life insurance selling is not good, 
as the best men of the lot are occu- 
pationally settled by then and are in 
positions from which they cannot be 
dragged. 

Mr. Winterble in telling of his colle- 
giate agency explained that he took in 
two kinds of men, those who had just 
graduated and those who had been out 
for two or three years. 


His agency being located in a univer- 
sity town makes contacts with men 
there. No contacts are made with under- 
graduates. However, some men who are 
having difficulty with their funds sign 
contracts for short periods during which 
they spend all their time selling and are 
away from college. Some of them find 
life insurance so much to their liking 
that they stay permanently. 

Mr. Winterble favors seniors who have 
taken the commercial course. He pre- 
fers those who have earned their way 
through or at least earned part of the 
cost. In addition he asks if they have 
been prominent in campus activities. 
such as college magazine work, or serv- 
ice as a class officer. If an athlete, such 
the better. On the other hand, he 
dodges temperamental stars. 

The young man just out of college gen- 
erally has a lot of debts that he wishes 
to pay. Life insurance work without 
salary does not exert much appeal, but 





Association’s 


Agent, Penn Mutual 





President, S. T. Whatley, Chicago, 
General Agent, Aetna Life 


Vice-President, C. C. Day, Oklahoma City, 
General Agent, Pacific Mutual 
First Vice-President, George W. Ayars, Los Angeles, 


Supervisor for California, Phoenix Mutual 


Second Vice-President, E. J. McCormack, Memphis, 
General Agent, Minnesota Mutual 


Third Vice-President, Thomas M. Scott, Philadelphia, 


Fourth Vice-President, H. O. Wilhelm, Omaha, 
General Agent, Northwestern National 


Honorary Vice-President, Hugh Cannell, Montreal, 
President, Life Underwriters Association of Canada 
Secretary, John F. Cremen, Washington, 
General Agent, Massachusetts Mutual 


Treasurer, Robert L. Jones, New York, 
General Agent, State Mutual 


New Officers 








Mr. Winterble allows new agents $125 a 
month, to be charged, against their com- 
mission. This salary was found to be 
about the same as the man would re- 
ceive if he began in a large corporation 
of some sort. 

College men are sent into the field for 
a week with a supervisor before they 
start their studies in life insurance. The 
college man from this short expericnce 
organizes the course of study himself 
and gets much experience to base his 
study on. 

Mr. Winterble starts the agents out 
with just a single contract to sell, let- 
ting them handle others later. He said 
that they are much concerned in pro- 
motion, whether it carries an increase or 
not. They are in contrast to the non- 
college men in this respect and as a 
result are promoted rapidly. 

The former college man accepts the 
study course material more easily, writes 
a better class of business than the other 
and prefers to go out alone without a 
supervisor, he says. 

In contrast to the men just out of 
college are those who have been out 
for around three years. Experience with 
these men has shown them to be very 
satisfactory. Most of those who enter 
life insurance selling are school teachers 
and superintendents. They generally 
start on a part time because with the 
desire to make extra money, and become 
full time producers later. One such 
man connected with the Winterble agen- 
cy has sold a million dollars a year for 
the past two years, although he nearly 
left life insurance selling after the first 
few months. 


In general, Mr. Winterble said that he 
thought college men are better because 
they were trained, had high standards of 
living, social contacts and were willing 
to sacrifice some income at first. 

Dr. Huebner, following Mr. Winterble, 
said that the best of college men find 
the flat pocketbook during the months 
of beginning too much, and went to other 
lines. He said that he had received 
word from an institutional employment 
agency that it would no longer recom: 
mend life insurance to applicants unless 
something was done about the financial 
matters for the first year. 





Home Life 
People 
Wear Buttons 

Washington, Sept. 26—Members © 
the Home Life of New York group ™ 
Washington were distinguished by lapel 
buttons which they wore as souvenirs 0! 
the company convention held just befor? 
the National Association meeting. 





Too Much 
Emphasis 


On Degree? 

Washington, Sept. 27.—Dr. 5. 
Huebner, dean of the American College 
of Life Underwriters, the first speaker 
this morning held the closest attenti0! 
of the convention when he discussed th 
degree of Certified Life Underwriter. He 
said too much emphasis should not be 
placed on the word degree. What the 
C. L. U's really had was a diplom® 
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§. T. Whatley, New President Receives 
A Hearty Greeting From Convention 





Aetna Life Manager of Chicago Who Was Elected To Head 
National Association Tells Of Early Influences; He Fore- 


casted That Paul F. Clark, Retiring President, Will Be 


Chairman of Executive Committee and J. S. Myrick a 


Trustee 


Washington, Sept. 27—S. T. Whatley, 
Aetna Life, Chicago, the new president 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, introduced to the convention 
today received a hearty reception as he 
is one of the most popular of insurance 
men. He said he was brought up in 
Pittsburgh where he was early influ- 
enced by the sayings of Andrew Carne- 
gie, the steel master. One of Carnegie’s 
sayings which interested him most was 
this : 

“The degree of your success is almost 
wholly dependent upon the type of men 
with whom you surround yourself.” 

He forecasted that Paul F. Clark, 
Boston, will be chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the National Asso- 
dation and that Julian S. Myrick, New 
York, would be elected a member of the 
bdard of trustees. Another trustee will 
be Ed Hamlin, National Life of Ver- 
mont, Cleveland. 

Continuing he said, the membership 
of the National Association is just now 
under 20,000 and his slogan will be the 
second 20,000. He declared that com- 





oo ae 


WHATLEY 

plete harmony was prevailing throughout 
the National Association, especially at 
national headquarters. 


Emma H. Ditzler Finds Less Sales 
Resistance Among Women Prospects 





Business and Professional Women the Best Group She Finds; 
The Best Appeal Is For A Clean-Up Fund and Then Sav- 
ings; Bad Approach to Stress Old Age But Savings and 
Retirement Protection Appeals to Them 


Washington, Sept. 27—Emma Ditzler 
of the Fraser Agency of the Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life, New York, explained 
her ideas of the insurance needs of wo- 
men in the: future to the convention this 
afternoon. She said she found less sales 
resistance among women and as a gen- 
tral rule they are more careful with 
their money than are the men. They 
do not gamble as much as the men do. 

Business or professional women are 
the best prospects because their need 
for insurance is greatest. The idea of 
clean-up fund immediately appeals to 
them. 

Next comes needs such as educational 
income for the family. The average sal- 
aried girl coming from a family not 
having much money leaves the family 
la bad position when she dies. It is 
not fasy, however, for the girl to put 
aside a few dollars each year for in- 
Surance, / r rh 

The number of women with large in- 
ames and big estates is daily increasing 
Which means larger policies among 
Women, 

continuing, Miss Ditzler said in part: 
ite “J age income has been stressed by 

urance companies and life under- 


writers as one of the blessings offered 
the insured, and I believe that too much 
importance cannot be attached to this 
feature of the business. I do, however, 
believe that a great mistake has been 
made and is being made today by the 
average insurance company and the av- 
erage life underwriter in selling women 
and that is to speak of funds for old 
age. 


“There isn’t a woman in the land who 
cherishes the thought of old age. It is 
my belief—and experience bears me out 
in this—the average woman does not 
like to contemplate the sunset days of 
her life. 


“Ts it not much more appealing to 
talk of our old age income in the terms 
of a retirement fund?. It has been my 
experience that the average girl until 
she realizes she is thirty is not inter- 
ested in income “fnsufance, for-in~ an 
overwhelming majority of cases she feels 
that this need will be eliminated by 
marriage. 


“Tt has been my experience that a 
single girl before the age of thirty is 
interested primarily in the endowment 
form of insurance, ranging from ten to 


twenty-five year endowments. The size 
of the sale will, of course, be governed 
by the earning capacity of the girl, but 
the sale can be increased materially if 
the minimum clean-up fund is commer- 
cially sold. 

“Many prospects in this class would 
in normal cases buy one or two thou- 
sand and can be induced to buy from 


four to five thousand if the need for a 
minimum clean-up fund were stressed. 

“The primary consideration in a sale 
to this type of girl, I believe, is a min- 
imum clean-up fund, and secondary, the 
savings fund. I believe that larger pol- 
icies would be sold and that we would 
have more satisfied women policyhold- 
ers if we sold insurance on this basis.” 


Albert W. Atwood, Noted Writer, As 
Speaker Warns Against Speculation 





Regards Insurance As One of Main Pillars of Society in Gale 
of Prosperity; If All Speculated There Would Be None 
to Run Business and Do the Work; Safety of Nation De- 
pends on People Having Objectives 


Washington, Sept. 27—Albert W. At- 
wood, editorial writer on “The Saturday 
Evening Post,” and contributor to its 
columns and generally regarded as the 
best writer on business topics in Amer- 
ica, addressed the convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
this afternoon after being the guest at 
a luncheon given by twenty insurance 
men. 

Mr. Atwood sounded a note of warn- 
ing about the present tendency of the 
American people to gamble in the stock 
market. He said that if every one makes 
a living by the proceeds of stock specu- 
lation no one would be left to run the 
country and for the sake of civilization 
of the country there should be some- 
thing to tie to in the gale of prosperity, 
otherwise the nation would be wrecked. 

There must be someone to run the 
railroads, to work the farms, and to 
man the industries. Therefore, the safe- 
ty of the nation depends upon people 
having an objectice and he thought that 
the real objective should be welfare and 
not wealth. 

Dependents should not be neglected. 
He regarded life insurance as one of 
the main pillars of society, something 


to which the ropes from the ship on the 
stormy sea of life can be tied. 

Real happiness does not depend upon 
riches quickly gotten. Whether a man 
makes $2,000 a year or $200,000 he can- 





ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


not measure his happiness or content- 
ment by any such standard. Certainly 
income alone is not sufficient to meet 
the needs of civilization. 


Julian S$. Myrick Summed Up Conditions 
In Association, Now At High Peak 





Internal Politics That Prevailed Two Years Ago Now Ironed 
Out and Organization Running Smoothly; Growing Bond 
Between Trust Companies and Underwriters Has Been 
Great Stimulus to Business; Praises Bragg and Miss Mac- 


Farlane 


Washington, Sept. 27.—Julian S. My- 
rick, Mutual Life, New York, who has 
done so much in ironing out kinks in 
the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, summed up the present out- 
look for the association in a talk this 
afternoon at the national convention. He 
told about being called to the helm of 
the association two years ago, of find- 
ing a bad political situation and of gen- 
erally unsatisfactory conditions at the 
head officexin New York. He said: 

“It got to be a case of our servants 
running us instead of their taking our 
orders. All that has been eliminated and 
we are now a happy family.” 

He spoke of the growing bond be- 
tween the trust companies and the in- 
surance companies, declaring that the 


conception of life insurance given by the 
trust companies to the public had been 
a factor in life insurance progress of re- 
cent years almost equal to the boost 
given it by war risk insurance and the 
influenza epidemic. 

Mr. Myrick highly praised the “work 
of James Elton Bragg, maker of this 
year’s program, and of Miss MacFarlane 
of New Orleans, chairman of the educa- 
tional committee of the National As- 
sociation. 

Continuing, he said that the associa- 
tion was now on a profitable basis and 
in an analysis of the present conven- 
tion said that any agent who would read 
the proceedings will obtain a wider grasp 
of the business and will be able to ap- 
ply successfully to his own individual 
problems the knowledge gained. 
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Ecker Against Common Stock Investments 


As a recognized authority on_ invest- 
ments, Frederick H. Ecker, president of 
the Metropolitan Life, was listened to with 
the closest attention in making his address 
on “The Trend of Life Insurance Invest- 
ments.’ His remarks were m part as 
follows: 

In about ten years only we confidently 
expect to add an amount of insurance 
equal to that now in force after a his- 
tory of more than three-quarters of a 
century of life insurance. 

The question then is as to the trend of 
life insurance investments in this ex- 
ceedingly brief period. Should the char- 
acter and the basic principles of life in- 
surance investments be changed in so 
short a space of time? Should existing 
legislation be repealed, or modified, or 
made more elastic with respect to limita- 
tions on the investments which will have 
to be made before 1940? Speaking for 
myself, and with the background of an 
aciive contact with life insurance invest- 
ments of over forty years, I am not pre- 
pared to advocate any substantial change 
in the limitations which now prevail in 
the laws of some of our principal states. 

Only the other day, a gentleman of 
considerable prominence and a man much 
interested in the success of our company, 
theugh not an official, asked me if. it 
would ‘not be a good thing for our com- 
pany to make investments in the com- 
mon stocks of the big corporations whose 
prosperity has been so outstanding in the 
past few years. The reply which | made 
to him, somewhat elaborated. for present 
purposes, is the principal theme of the 
discussion which | am privileged to pre- 
sent to you today. 

What Invested Funds Stand For 


Your members are familiar with the 
purposes for which life insurance invest- 
nents are held, but the layman may not 
know, and so it may not be amiss to say 
here, that such 
extent of 


investments, almost to 
the entire assets of the 
companies, are held to meet the require- 
ments arising out of the legal reserves 
which the companies must maintain. 
These reserves are calculated under re- 
quirements of law and with a degree of 
sufficiency which proves ample, on the 
basis of the expected death claims which 
must be paid from year to year, according 
to prevailing mortality tables, as well as 
maturing endowments, and on the basis 
of an expected compounding of interest 
from year to year. In other words, the 
entire policy obligations of the companies 
during any given year would require on 
such assumptions, that a certain sum of 
money be in hand, first, to pay the claims 
which shall currently arise during that 
year and, second, to build up a fund out 
of which future claims upon then exist- 
ing policies can be paid. Funds which go 
to make up the assets of the companies, 
including their reserves, are derived from 
two principal sources, premiums received 
en old and new policies, and interest 
earned on investments which are made 
from time to time. 

Returning now to the topic we.are told, 
as has..been stated, that the second hun+ 
dred billion of. insurance in force will 
probably have been acquired by the vear 
1939 or 1940. The companies now have, 
including reserves of about fourteen bil- 
lions of dollars for the hundred billions 
of insurance now in force and including 
reserves for current liabilities and con- 
tingencies, assets of about- seventeen bil- 
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licns of dollars, In addition to the pres- 
ent reserves, a reserve must be accumu- 
lated and held for the next hundred bil- 
lions of dollars of insurance from time 
to time as such insurance is written dur- 
ing the next ten or eleven years. The 
actuaries tell us that this additional in- 
sirance will probably require a reserve 
cof ebout ten billions of dollars. It must 
not be overlooked that the reserves on 
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that part of the present hundred billion 
remaining in force must be increased 
while additional reserves must be set up 
on new policies written to replace the 
cancellations which may be expected in 
the existing hundred billion dollars by 
reason of death, maturities and lapsation. 
So it will be seen that the reserves on 
this one hundred billion dollars, together 
with replacements for cancellations, will 
have grown at the end of the period to 
probably twenty-five billions. From these 
figures, we are told that the total reserves 
which will probably be held by the com- 
panies when the goal of two hundred bil- 
ons shall have been reached will be ap- 
proximately thirty-five billions of dollars. 

f each investment which we now hold 
should be continued until that time, we 
would nevertheless have to invest an 
additional twenty-one billions of dollars, 
but even this does not complete the 
picture, because we must take account 
of maturing investments both in the ex- 
isting reserves and in those which will 
be established during the next ten years, 
which additional investment will prob- 
ably amount to not less than fifteen 
billions. 


Changed Practices Affecting Investments 


For instance, my company, with assets 
now approximating three billions, invests 
each year about double the amount of 
the annual increase in assets. In our 
case the increase in real estate mort- 
gages last year was $106,868,397, while 
the actual amount so invested was $222,- 
308,067. The tendency to increase the 
term of real estate loans is offset by 
the growing practice of requiring semi- 
annual instalments in amortization of 
principal. There are other factors which 
have tended to shorten the term of life 
insurance investments such, first, as the 
universal employment by railroads of 


equipment trusts as a means of financing 
the purchase of equipment, the notes 
given for the debt being arranged to 
mature in semi-annual or annual instal- 
ments over a period of from one to fif- 
teen years or, second, the almost uni- 
versal practice, compulsory by laws in 
many states, of issuing county and mu- 
nicipal obligations to mature serially in 
annual instalments or, third, the ten- 
dency of public utility and railroad 
financing to take the form of bond is- 
sues running thirty to forty years in the 
case of utilities, and rarely over fifty 
years in the case of railroads, as against 
the former practice of railroads to issue 
bonds for one hundred or more years, 
as in the case of some of the best known 
issues, and finally, the fact that prac- 
tically all issues of recent years carry 
the option of prior redemption. 

Hence, when we are considering the 
trend of investments up to the time when 
two hundred billions of insurance will 
be in force, we are considering the ap- 
propriate method of investing during the 
brief period of ten or eleven years the 
tremendous sum of something more 
than thirty-five billions: of dollars. . 


If time permitted, it would be inter- 
esting and informing to trace the trend 
of the investments of life insurance com- 
panies from the early days up to the 
present time. We would find a slowly 
awakening consciousness of the charac- 
ter of investments appropriate to life in- 
surance. We would find, in the earlier 
days, mortgages, government and mu- 
nicipal bonds, and corporate obligations 
—all having their vogue. We _ would 
find stocks viewed as an acceptable form 
of investment, only to be forbidden be- 
cause of the abuses which were dis- 
closed in the Armstrong investigation. 
We might study the development of the 
laws of the different states governing 
such investments which, while not iden- 
tical, contain principles in common. Ob- 
viously, the practice of the present must 
continue to obtain with respect to the 
course which will be followed by the 
companies in the states where these laws 
exist, unless they are to be modified, 
and we must conclude, therefore, that 
this discussion should be directed to the 
question of whether any changes should 
be made. 


Nothing has ever happened in the past 
nor can conceivably occur in the fu- 
ture, to change the simple fact that life 
insurance investments are held to en- 
sure the faithful performance of the life 
insurance contracts. There must always 
be funds in hand to pay obligations as 
they mature and to distribute in the 
form of equitably apportioned dividends 
to the policyholders such surpluses as 
may exist from time to time. We must 
have in hand, say ten years hence, as- 
sets consisting of securities of a sound 
character to the value, allowing for funds 
set aside for other liabilities than legal 
reserves and for surplus, of over forty 
billions of dollars. 

In making investments, company offi- 
cials must unquestionably have in mind, 
in the order of their importance, first, 
safety, and second, investment on a basis 
to yield as high a return as_ possible 
commensurate with safety. The invest- 
ment policy must always be impressed 
with that primary obligation which life 
insurance executives have come to rec- 
ognize, the public interest. 

The sacred character of the life insur- 
ance trust involves, in the highest de- 


gree, that great responsibility which js 
always imposed upon trustees. And 50, 
such investments should comprise only 
those which are adequately secured ani 
at all times protected by the subordi- 
nate interest of others in the nature of 
a secondary lien or of proprietary own- 
ership such as to provide a cushion 
against loss. 

That income from the _ investments 
should be periodically distributed with 
substantial uniformity is a prerequisite 
No income at all for a part of the time, 
or an income short of or barely suff- 
cient to meet the interest assumed in 
constructing premium tables, will not 
answer. In this respect there is much 
similarity between a policyholder’s inter. 
est and that of a savings bank depositor 
It would not do to invest the depositor's 
money with little or no present income 
but with the prospect of an attractive 
profit some years hence which would be 
for the benefit of future, not present, 
depositors. And so in life insurance, all 
policyholders should be treated equitably 
with respect to their interest in invest- 
ments. 


Immediate Return Vs. Future Profit 


The nature of the life insurance busi- 
ness is such that money must immed: 
ately be put to work. It should not be 
invested without return any more than 
it should be held indefinitely awaiting a 
more favorable opportunity which is an- 
ticipated. This does not prevent the ex 
ercise of judgment in selecting short ot 
long term investments according to cot- 
ditions obtaining at the time of the it- 
vestment, but the dollar must always be 
kept productive, and the interest of & 
isting policyholders must not be sacti: 
ficed or even postponed for the possible 
benefit of those who may be the policy: 
holders at a subsequent date. Take, for 
illustration, the unsuitability of — suc 
form of investment for a life estate. Sup 
pose a testator leaves his property it 
trust, the income to be paid to his wilt 
during her life, and upon her death the 
principal of the estate to be distribute! 
to charities or distant relatives. It woul! 
be most inequitable to deprive the lift 
estate of income in order to secure i 
gain in principal for the benefit of tht 
remainderman even assuming such gal! 
would certainly eventuate. And _ s0, "I 
case of the life insurance policyholde 
it is not equitable, it is not sound it 
surance practice, to sacrifice the currel! 
income from the funds paid in by te 
day’s policyholders for the sake of po 
sible, but uncertain accretions to pfilt 
cipal which would enure for the beneli 
of tomorrow’s policyholders, when mall 
of today’s policyholders shall have die! 
or ceased to have an interest in th 
company’s investments. 

Further, it is essential that inves 
ments of life insurance companies hat 
fixed maturities. Normally the incottt 
of a going and growing company & 
ceeds its current payments, but, in cast 
of an emergency, such as a pandemtt 
with which we have had a scrious & 
perience, or in case of any untowat) 
circumstance necessitating having fu 
in excess of income over normal O® 
bursements, the company must not 
subject to the hazard of an unfavorabl 
market in time of need. Such sitt# 
tion is much less likely to arise whett 
investments have been suitably chos! 
in a well balanced list of fixed mattt) 
ties. It would be as inappropriate ™ 
a life insurance company, as for a © 
mercial bank, to have its resources! 
frozen securities without maturity 4" 

Business is supported on a <r! 
structure. It is of vital importance ' 
the public interest that these accu 
lations of the life insurance compat 
assuming larger and large proportio! 
should continue to be made use %° 


(Continued on page 27) 
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ubordi. Me Jerome Clark, superintendent of agen- 
ture of fy “es for the Union Central Life, presented 
y own. arly the program a picture of how the 
cushion Second Hundred Billion will be written. 

: He said: 
stments{™ A few months ago an article appeared 


-d with fin the magazines in which Mr. Henry 
a Ford answered the question: “What 
ly suf. (progress will be made in invention dur- 
imed ining coming years?” Mr. Ford gave his 
vill notfi imagination full rein and it is rather 
“4 much fascinating to picture oneself using and 
bebe enjoying the developments in aviation, 

communication and transportation which 














positor’s 

income fhe foretells. 

ttractive At the same time we cannot help 
vould be 






thinking that while Mr. Ford enjoyed 
making these prophecies, *s we all enjoy 
speculating about the future, he was 
really laying down 2. heavy program of 
work and toil and planning an achieve- 
ment for those’ who would carry them 
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‘ance, all 
>quitably 
1 invest: 













Profit Jthrough to completion. 

ace Hike Therefore, I feel some advantage in 
ce busi, - 

immedi- being among the first speakers on the 





program, for my prophecies and spec- 
uations on the theme: “The Second 
Hundred Billion,” will be followed up 
by other speakers qualified by their 
standing, resource and experience in the 
business to give us the working program 
which will translate these prophecies and 
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f the in-gespeculations into reality. 

ulways bf [do not see how we could even con- 
‘st of exfmsider such an ambitious achievement as 













be sactif™@the second hundred billion if it were 
e possiblfmnct for the possession of one ingredi- 
he policy-(Ment, an ingredient always necessary for 
Take, forthe construction of a unified platform 





t the attainment of a joint objective, 
and that ingredient is the snirit of 
‘operty ij™working fellowship symbolized by this 
o his wiltf\ational Association of Life Underwrit- 
death themers. 
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listribute You know, when you come right down 
. It woullo it the problems of many of us who 
e the litre meeting here today are quite dif- 
) secure iMerent the one from the other. The 
efit of th'M@roblems of the companies, for instance, 
such gall@have little directly in common with those 
\nd so, "Mf you men in the field, for these prob- 
nlicyholde'fMems for the most part are problems of 
sound it™#prganization. Your problems are prob- 
he currellMems of salesmanship. And yet the field 
in by !Mrganization is the eyes and ears of the 
ke of po*@@ife insurance business. I dare say that 
s to pri'i@he great majority of the improvements 
the benefi by which our companies are daily har- 
vhen mall@fessing life insurance closer to the needs 
have diellBE the insuring public have been initi- 
est in thi@ted and proven through the co-opera- 






ion of the field organization. 
he problems of our managers in the 
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yanies hat@Puilding and administration of the agen- 
the incomg#Fes are not always sales problems, and 
ympany Oct the co-operation of the man in the 
but, in caMmeld has been in many ways the most 
, pandemtmeportant factor in their solution. 

serious fm A few weeks ago I saw a picture in an 
y untowatievertisement which showed a West In- 
aving ful is negro climbing the almost perpen- 
normal ds™i@cular trunk of a cocoanut palm. He 
aust not Mad tied his ankles together with a hand- 






unfavorabk 


ra@erchief and was going up hand and 
Such _ situ 


Pot. I do not suppose anybody but a 


























arise whetg@ative would attempt to duplicate the 
ably chos@@eat, but as I looked at the picture I 
xed matt! ould not help thinking that we have 
yropriate ‘MFatned a better way to attack our prob- 
; for a cOmMEMS. We have learned that we can 
resources ": our problems together. with ties of 
sturity da"§operation and so form a veritable lad- 
on a cred nd which we can ascend to our goal. 
nportance " " Much easier it is to go up togeth- 
ese accu Y the ladder of co-operation than 
 companland over hand alone! 

proport Importance of Organization in Plans 
de use 0 Che first Tung, then, in the ladder to 
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Object Will Be Achieved By Filling in the Gaps; How 
Growth in Technique, Thoroughness and Leadership 


Makes 


Increased Production on Large Seale, 


Told 


By Jerome Clark, Agency Superintendent, Union Central 


the second hundred billion is the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters. 
How can we value highly enough its 
function as a clearing house for the 
most up to date underwriting methods! 
How can we value highly enough the 
professional standards it is setting up, 
both within the life insurance fraternity 
and in its relationship to the public! 
Our many other organizations, the 
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Presidents’ Association, the American 


Life Convention, the Agency Officers’ 
Association, the Sales Research Bureau, 
the medical, legal and actuarial societies 
are each rungs in the ladder of co-opera- 
tion, each making possible one more step 
toward the second hundred billion. 

And so, aS we meet together now 
to lay down our program for the next 
objective in life insurance, the greatest 
asset we have at our disposal, the bright- 
est promise for a successful future, the 
priceless ingredient of our working plan, 
is that fine spirit of co-operation be- 
tween our companies, our agency mana- 
gers and our underwriters in the field. 


Now it seems to me that one most™ 


important element of our program and 
one which is of ever increasing signifi- 
cance is the necessity for a constant 
growth in thé technique of our business. 
One of the most amazing features of life 
insurance during the past ten years is 
its growth in scope. Life insurance has 
changed before our eyes from a com- 
paratively simple instrument with a rela- 
tively limited application into a highly 
complicated instrument with a widely 
ramified application. It is making its 
influence felt in all sorts of directions 
undreamed of a few years ago. Today 
it is almost impossible to call to mind 
an individual, a situation, an enterprise 
which ‘is not in some way affected by 
life insurance. 


Every day the public is demanding 
of us a more comprehensive and special- 
ized service in the widespread phases 
of our business and the buyer of in- 
surance is judging us largely by our 
ability to render that service. 


That is putting a heavy burden on 
the man in the field selling life insur- 
ance and I see no escape from it. We 
are living in an era of rapid expansion 
and development and we must keep up 
with it if we are to be in the proces- 
sion. About the only solution is study, 
not intermittent cramming of word of 
mouth passing on of information, but 
rather some systematic day by day prog- 
ress in the mastering of those things 
it is necessary for us to know. 


We are fortunate in one particular. 
I know of no business which offers a 
more complete series of text books or 
has at its disposal more worth while 
periodicals than life insurance. I know 
of no group of salesmen who are more 
generous in offering for the general good 
a description of their working plans, 
their methods, their technique, than life 
insurance men. Growth in technique is 
not only possible through regular sys- 
tematic study and it is an ever more 
important element for those who are 
planning and intending to grow in the 
business. It is not the six feet that 
make the tall man, but the two inches 
above the average. Your stature in the 
life insurance business is going to be 
judged by your ability to grow above 
the average. 

The necessity for growth in technique 
is by no means confined to the men on 
the firing line. It is shared equally by 
our agency managers and by our compa- 
nies in the performance of their respec- 
tive tasks. As a matter of fact, and 
without disparagement on either, it is 
probable that there is more room for 
growth in our technique of agency man- 
agement and organization than in that 
of our salesmanship. It is curious that 
in our business while we have put the 
underwriter—the salesman—his plans 
methods under the microscope for more 
than fifty years, the first text book on 
agency management is less than five 
years old. I think we can all be thank- 
ful for that book. Regardless of its con- 
tent, it has recognized that there is such 
a thing as the technique of agency man- 
agement. It has served to stimulate our 
thought along lines of organization as 
well as lines of sales. Material of this 
kind is a healthy sign and should pre- 
sage much for the growth and develop- 
ment of our technique of agency man- 
agement. 

Furthermore, it appears to me that the 
institution of life insurance is going to 
pass through some evolution of tech- 
nique in the era of the second hundred 
billion. Occasionally we hear speakers 
from other lines of business blithely 
characterize the sales organization of 
life insurance as a rather loosely knit 
inefficiently operating machine. I don’t 
think we have to worry much about talk 
of this kind. Personally, I shall be dis- 
appointed if we ever assume the con- 
ceit to think that we have no lessons 
to learn from the future. But, as a 
matter of fact, the institution of life in- 
surance is unique in at least one par- 
ticular.“ In''what' other business enter- 
prise with good to sell do you find the 
competing companies pooling their infor- 
mation, sharing their discoveries, con- 
ducting co-operative researches, as we 
find them in life insurance? 

There are few secrets, few patents, in 
the life insurance business. The ten- 


Second Hundred Billion; How It Will Be Written 





Need $5,000 Programs 


Jerome Clark in his address called 
the $5,000 program a vital need of 
the era of the second hundred bil- 
lion, saying: 

“When Vice-President Marshall 
said that what this country needs is 
a good five cent cigar he gave us 
the cue that what modern day life 
insurance needs most is a good five 
thousand dollar program—one which 
will create and safeguard modest es- 
tates and disburse them to the 
greatest advantage and at the same 
time be flexible enough to anticipate 
changing conditions. The need here 
is so real and vital that surely it will 
be solved in the era of the second 
hundred billion and so will open up 
a whole new market to us.” 











dency which we are developing and 
which will reach its climax in the se- 
curing of the second hundred billion is 
to join together in laying down a com- 
mon set of specifications for life in- 
surance and then to compete strenuously 
in building from those specifications and 
in marketing the resulting product. 


Predicts New Tools For Future 


This co-operative line of action is giv- 
ing us the cleanest competition in all 
American business—clean because the 
chief beneficiaries of it are our custom- 
ers, our policyholders. 

Now keeping this thought in mind, 
I am willing to hazard the prophecy 
that the various co-operative organiza- 
tion of the institution of life insurance 
are going to discover many keener, 
sharper tools for us to work with. We 
need even more simplicity and effective- 
ness in the policies which will fulfill these 
wants. 

For in the rapid expansion of our busi- 
ness there has been an occasional ten- 
dency towards kinds of policies whose 
value lies more in their unusualness and 
novelty of appeal than in their ability to 
solve human problems. I have no quar- 
rel with these policies, but I feel that 
in the long run we shall find more ben- 
efit in developing our contracts more 
along lines of usability than mere sala- 
bility. Synthetic policies may have the 
merit of putting over volume sales but 
they do not contribute one bit to the 
advance of our business as a public util- 
ity. They will not take much of a share 
in the second hundred billion. 

Furthermore, I think we owe a debt 
not to confuse our clients with mazes of 
figures, intricate digests and compari- 
sons. The prattle of prospects and pol- 
icyholders about clauses and privileges 
of life insurance policies which are not 
vital to the tremendously important 
problems of their lives invites the 
thought that we in educating them about 
these things have been regarding our 
prospects not as our clients but merely 
as a convenient medium for check-mat- 
ing our competitors. 

The motives which inspire the pur- 
chase of life ‘insurancé, the protection 
of the family, the maintenance of the 
home, the education of the children, the 
financial anticipation of old age, are of 
such a high order and offer in their so- 
lution so many opportunities for real 
salesmanship that it seems downright 
wrong for us to emphasize features 
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which within ourselves we know to be 
unimportant to the issues involved. It 
is our task then to foster a better un- 
derstanding of what life insurance really 
is and what it really will do. 

In’ making our plans for the future, 
then, let us keep abreast of the times by 
improving the technique of our trade. 
This is going to mean systematic study 
for the underwriter, the development 
and testing of the organization plans 
and methods in our agencies and compa- 
nies and the cementing of these two fac- 
tors with a broad and wholesome un- 
derstanding of American insurance needs 
and methods for their satisfaction. All 
are harmonious planks in our platform 
of growth. 

In getting on to a second point in 
our platform, it seems to me that we 
should consider an element which is no 
less important than technique and that 
element is thoroughness. We shall nev- 
er enjoy the fruits of our plans unless 
we carry them through to completion. 
The institution of life insurance has been 
thrusting out spear-heads to new limits 
of usefulness in many directions. We 
need now to fill in the ground between 
these spear-heads. In military parlance 
the objective reached by the first wave 
of our attack is not won until it has 
been fully consolidated by the second 
wave. 

To Fill Up The Gap 

I believe that a vast portion of the 
second hundred billion will be secured 
by filling in the gaps left by the head- 
long rush of the first. 

One gap is found in the geographical 
distribution of our business. Much of 
the second hundred billion is going to 
be found in territory passed up by the 
first. In the past we have been con- 
centrating quite heavily on the large 
cities for our business. This has been 
a very natural thing to do but we must 
guard against the tendency to base our 
concept of life insurance salesmanship 
entirely on the conditions we find in 
metropolitan centers. Let us cherish 
a broad geographical viewpoint lest the 
educational requirements and the full 
time standards which we quite properly 
insist on for the big cities drive life 
insurance out of the more sparsely pop- 
ulated rural communities before we have 
solved their distribution problem. 

Another gap has been created by the 
progress made in such specialties as in- 
heritance tax insurance, program insur- 
ance and co-operation with trust com- 
panies. Most of our best thought on 
these innovations in our business has 
been given to cases involving large 
amounts of insurance. The successful 
handling of these cases has but empha- 
sized the need for carrying the treat- 
ment down into the lower brackets of 
income. 

When Vice-President Marshall said 
that what this country needs is a good 
five cent cigar he gave us the cue that 
what modern day life insurance needs 
most is a good five thousand dollar pro- 
gram—one which will create and safe- 
guard modest estates and disburse them 
to the greatest advantage and at the 
same time be flexible enough to antici- 
pate changing conditions. The need here 
is so real and vital that surely it will 
be solved in the era of the second hun- 
dred billion and so will open up a whole 
new market to us. 

The element of thoroughness is found 
in every ramification of our business and 
is applicable not only to the general in- 
stitution of life insurance but also to 
the working plan of every individual en- 
gaged in it. After all, the very appoint- 
ment of an individual life underwriter 
is warranted only by his juxtaposition 
to a group of people whom he is the 
logical one to sérve. Our second *hun- 
dred billion will not require many more 
agents in number but no doubt it will 
require the replacement of many who 
are not able to discharge their respon- 
sibility to the group they are appointed 
to care for. 

Furthermore, in the future we are go- 


ing to give a great deal more importance 
to our business on the lives of old pol- 
icyholders. I don’t say this merely be- 
cause the old policyholder is the best 
prospect we have, because, of course, he 
is. I say it in the interest of our thor- 
oughness, because a policyholder repre- 
sents an obligation to follow through on 
the original sale and as a rule the man 
who conceives a life insurance program 
is the logical one to carry it through 
to completion. 


No Dearth of Prospects 


The annual income of the nation is 
approximately one hundred billions, the 
life insurance in force is about one hun- 
dred billions. Therefore, the average 
American is insured in the amount of 
one year’s income. There isn’t any dearth 
of prospects for life insurance! 

Just to check this in a rough way I 
have examined the files on the last one 
hundred cases issued by my company. 
It just happened that these were all 
modest policies, none over $10,000 in 
amount. These one hundred people re- 
ported their annual income at $224,800. 
They give the total amount of their life 
insurance as $354,750. They are insured 
only for one and one-half years’ income. 
Now this list isn’t some hazy average 
but is the situation of real flesh and 
blood people. It might just as well be 
a list of my policyholders, or yours, or 
yours. And with such a situation in 
our minds can any of us say that we 
have no prospects? Can any of us say 
that we must have more territory? Can 
any of us say that there is no market 
for life insurance? We have more than 
we can handle thoroughly right at home. 

I don’t think that we should call thor- 
oughness merely a plank in our platform 
for it is more than that. It is really the 
force which is holding the whole struc- 
ture together. 

Now to go on, it is impossible to dis- 
cuss two such influences in our busi- 
ness as technique and_ thoroughness 
without properly giving some emphasis 
to the further quality of leadership. How 
could we aspire to duplicate in a few 
brief years what it has taken a century 
to create if we did not have the leaders 
of our business to set the pace for the 
future ? 

When we consider the problems of the 
man in the field selling insurance the 
real difficulties which he encounters in 
his daily work, the amount of insurance 
which our leaders are successful in se- 
curing year after year is simply incred- 
ible. Furthermore, I say without hesita- 
tion that valuable as the production of 
these men is to their companies, of ten 
fold value is the leadership they give 
us, the example of what can be done in 
life insurance, the incentive to go out 
and try to duplicate their performance. 

And while it is less conspicuous, there 
is a further opportunity for leadership 
for the individual field man in his co- 
operation in the building of the agency 
organization. Our platform of growth 
is going to require in part a changing 
personnel and we rely on you men here 
to bring the type of new men whom we 
need. Thank goodness we are not in a 
business of such limited scope that more 
new organizations would mean less bus- 
iness to go around among the old organ- 
izations. We all know by experience 
that the ideal field for insurance is one 
which is highly organized, where large 
volumes of business are being written 
and where people have learned to make 
life insurance a part and parcel of their 
financial lives. 


I hope that every individual under- 
writer here will make it a part of his 
contribution toward the second hundred 
billion to bring some new man into the 
organization. I am not making. this 
a8a plea. I am not saying that fflis is 
something that ought to be done, be- 
cause the building of organization is 
not the responsibility of the individual 
underwriter. I am sure that we all feel, 
however, that the man who has not co- 
operated with his manager in the build- 
ing of the agency has missed something 


in the business. There is no better way 
to come to an apprecijation of the ad- 
vantages of your own work than to ex- 
plain them to someone else. The man 
who has not sponsored a new agent 
has missed the benefit of one of the 
greatest urges and incentives for the 
improvement of his own record. I am 
not willing to call this a plank in our 
platform but surely it has its place 
among the bonds and ties of co-opera- 
tion which unite us in our common ef- 
fort. 


These same bright banners of leader- 
ship are flung out also by the great co- 
operative associations of our business. 
These associations are setting standards 
and fixing criterions which are going to 
refine the quality, improve the persis- 
tency and hasten the acquisition of the 
second hundred billion. 


Need Closer Bonds With Public 


I hope that this association or some 
other of our co-operative enterprises will 
give us leadership in knitting closer the 
relationship of our business to the pub- 
lic. More uniformity in our insurance 
laws would be a great boon to compa- 
nies and policyholders. We need a more 
enlightened attitude in the taxation of 
life insurance premiums. In the last 
analysis these and other needs are mat- 
ters of public education. Life insurance 
is becoming more and more the nation’s 
pocketbook and so there is a growing 
need to disseminate information about 
life insurance: what it is, how it works 
and the place it has in our national life. 
This is hardly a program which can be 
undertaken by individual companies or 
small groups, but it does offer a chal- 
lenge to our far-reaching co-operative 
associations. Let us have their leader- 
ship in translating their researches on 
these matters into action! 


Furthermore, one of the most impor- 
tant and perplexing problems in life in- 
surance today is that of sales training 
and education. It seems to me that 
the standard set by the National Asso- 
ciation in the establishing of the Amer- 
ican College of Life Underwriters and 
the creating of the degree, Chartered 
Life Underwriter, is without any doubt 
whatever the most important forward- 
looking and far-reaching development 
life insurance sales training and educa- 
tion has ever known. It is going to 
have an immeasurable effect on our sec- 
ond hundred billion. 


I am only too well aware that I shall 
not be able to discuss all the phases 
of growth that will occur to us, but in 
mentioning a growth of technique, a 
growth of thoroughness, a growth of 
leadership, I believe that we have cov- 
ered the most important. What we need 
now is to agree upon some check which 
will serve as a measuring rod of prog- 
ress and, obviously, this measuring rod 
is production. In the long run technique 
is only valuable if it will increase our 
business. Thoroughness is measured by 
units of production. Leadership stands 
or falls by the results it gets. 

So when we conceive a program of 
growth we lay down a program of pro- 
duction. 

The second hundred billion is our pro- 
gram of production. Now what is the 
place of the individual in this produc- 
tion program? The production of all 
life insurance is, after all, merely the 
sum of the production of the various 
agencies and of the individuals in the 
field. The progress of every man has 
its effect on the growth of the whole 
institution. Life insurance grows with 
its growing agents. It stands still or 
falls behind with those who fail to meas- 
ure up.to the test. Life insurance grows 
with the ability of the ageney; managers 
to develop their territories more fully. 
It stands still or falls behind if these 
territories are allowed to lie fallow and 
uncultivated. 

I would like to talk just for a moment 
about what an individual program of 
production means. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, we consider an agent who pro- 


duces $250,000 of new business per year, 
At average rates his first year com- 
missions would amount to about $3,700, 
Even though his production remains con- 
stant at $250,000 his income year by 
year will increase on account of his 
growing renewal account. In the fifth 
year his income will amount to about 
$5,250 and in the tenth year it will reach 
its high level of about $6,250. 

But this suppositious agent has no 
program of growth. He is standing still, 
What I want to do is to show you what 
the effect will be on this man’s income 
if he will pause for a moment to think 
and plan for the future and adopt a 
program of growth. Let us just see as 
an example what the result would be if 
he would determine to increase his bus- 
iness 10% each year. 


A 10% increase no doubt will make 
some additional demands on his energy, 
For a time at least he could get his 10% 
increase by increasing the number of 
his contacts. If his usual practice has 
been to call on say thirty prospects per 
week, the new program would require 
thirty-three. But surely three more calls 
per week is not too great a price to 
pay for success. 


Eventually he will have to make an 
improved technique responsible for his 
increase. If he is able to close say ten 
prospects out of one hundred interviews 
this year is it asking too much to close 
eleven prospects out of a hundred in- 
terviews next year? 


Now let us see what would be the 
result of such a 10% program of growth. 
At, say, the tenth year the stand-still 
agent’s production would still be at $250- 
000, but that of the agent with the pro- 
duction program would be about $587, 
000. The income of the stand-still agent 
would be $6,250, but the income of the 
go-ahead agent would be $12,750. This 
is a difference of $6,500 a year and that 
is too great a difference to be ignored 
To put it another way, that urge 0! 
leadership whereby you will make thir 
ty-three calls where you made thirty be- 
fore or close eleven prospects where you 
closed ten before or sell $5,500 where 
you sold $5,000 before, is going to be 
worth $6,500 more a year to you if you 
are willing to look ten years ahead and 
adopt a production program—a growth 
program. 


You are really buying one of these de- 
ferred annuity policies with the incomt 
commencing ten years from now all 
I will tell you that that policy pays div 
dends in the meantime that will mak 
anything else look sick in comparisot 
The premium on your policy is three 
more calls per week or perhaps tt 
more unit in your technique. Pretty lov 
cost, that policy. When it reaches m 
turity it’s going to pay $6,500 more ? 
year to you and its guaranteed certall 
period is only limited by your deter 
mination to cling to the principles, tech: 
nique, thoroughness and leadership. 1 
talking to you in your language and yo! 
know a good buy when you see ot 

In the same way, the second hundrtt 
billion is to be our measuring ro 4 
the growth of all life insurance. Su 
I don’t think we are thinking of it® 
just so many billion dollars of mont 
We aren’t meeting here today to coh 
gratulate ourselves on how big and pow 
erful we are becoming or to make capt 
tal for ourselves out of the trust the 
country is reposing in us. We are re 
ly making a symbol of our second hu 
dred billion—a symbol of the progr’ 
and development of the oldest and bes 
investment trust the country knows. : 
me the second hundred billion is a 9 
bol of the growth of our techmiqut i 
the planning and marketing of our igs 
uct, of.a growth in our, thoroughness " 
carrying these plans to execution ant 
as a mantle folded over both, % ° 
growth in our leadership. 


Down in the laboratory of the Bu 
of Standards they say they have @ et 
magnifying glass more than three 
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$8,000 Raised 
For E. A. Woods 


Foundation 


Washington, Sept. 27.— Nearly $8,000 
was raised on the floor of the convention 
for the Edward A. Woods Foundation 
for the American College of Life Under- 
writers, bringing the total fund up to 
$53,000. 

It was announced by Chairman Ernest 
J. Clark that the last $1,000 of the $100,- 
000 campaign had been pledge by the 
Union Central Life to be paid when 
$99,000 had been gotten. 

The names of some very young life 
underwriters were added to the list of 
those contributing, the youngest being 
Malcolm McCormack of the E. J. Mc- 
Cormack family of Tennessee, two years 
old. Others were the four year old D. 
W. Cammack, son of Howard A. Cam- 
mack of Huntington, W. Va., and Rob- 
ert Brown, Jr., eight year old son of the 
star producer of the Pacific Mutual. 

One of the several $1,000 donations 
was made by Mrs. Orville Thorp, wid- 
ow of the late leader of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. 

William M. Duff, who succeeded the 
late Mr. Woods as head of the Woods 


_ Agency, Inc., of Pittsburgh, lead the 


drive made on the floor. 





Speakers 
Face New 
Style “Mike” 


During the sessions that were broad- 
cast the speakers were confronted by one 
of the new style microphones now com- 
ing into use, looking like a black baking 
powder can with a hole cut in the side. 
The loud-speaker microphone was like 
the one designed for Calvin Coolidge 
when he was President, with the micro- 
phones mounted on a reading desk. 





Washington’s 
Mechanical 
Newsboys 


Delegates were interested in operating 
the “honor system” of newspaper ven- 
dors used on the streets of Washington. 
All through the city there are metal 
Structures holding the daily papers with 
little coin boxes into which the pennies 
are slipped by the buyer. No one seems 
to cheat, although it is perfectly possible 
to take the paper and not pay. 





Those Who Were 
At Hoover 
Luncheon 


Washington, Sept. 26. — President 
Hoover was host today at a luncheon 
to insurance men. Those who attended 
were Frederick H. Ecker, president, 
Metropolitan Life; Walton L. Crocker, 
President, John Hancock; and Thomas 
I. Parkinson, president, Equitable So- 
ciety, 

Among the general agents attending 
were Julian S. Myrick, Mutual Life, New 
York; S. T. Whatley, Aetna Life, Chi- 
ago; P. F. Clark, John Hancock, Bos- 
ton; E. J. Clark, John Hancock, Balti- 


more; John Henry Russell, Pacific Mu- 
tual, Los Angeles; and W. M. Duff, 
Equitable Society, Pittsburgh. Others 
attending were Dr. S. S. Huebner, dean 
of American College of Life Underwrit- 
ers; Harold A. Ley, Life Extension In- 
stitute. 

The conversation was mostly about in- 
surance, the President being extremely 
well posted on the subject. The lunch 
lasted one and a half hours. President 
Hoover was both friendly and commu- 
nicative. 





Reporters 
Work At This 


Convention 


Washington, Sept. 27—Reporters had 
to work for a living at this conven- 
tion of the National Association. Near- 
ly all the speakers brought their papers 
to Washington without giving advance 
copies to the newspapers and some of 
the speakers continued to work on their 
papers until shortly before they were 
delivered. This evening a summary of 
the sessions of the convention was radi- 
oed by Managing Director Roger B. 
Hull. 





Pullman 
Porters 


Quartet 

Washington, Sept. 27—The Pullman 
Porters’ Quartet, loaned to the National 
Association for this convention by the 
Pullman Company cleaned up with 
spirituals. This quartet is booked a year 
ahead and consists of four porters picked 
from the company’s personnel as having 
the best singing voices of any of those 
who make up your berths. 





Union 
Central 


Luncheon 

Washington, Sept. 26—The Union 
Central Life had a luncheon here today. 
Jerome Clark, superintendent of agen- 
cies of that company and quite a num- 
ber of home office men were on hand 
to greet the representatives of the 
Union Central attending the National 
Association meeting. 





Closing 
Moments Of 


Convention F 
Washington, Sept. 27—The fortieth 
annual convention of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters was 
brought to a close by Paul F. Clark, re- 
tiring president, with a short talk after 
reading a message of greeting from Ed- 
ward A. Woods of Pittsburgh. This fol- 
lowed Managing Director Hull’s address. 





Clark Gives 
Duffield 


Sendoff 


Washington, Sept. 27——When Paul F. 
Clark introduced President Edward D. 
Duffield of The Prudential he told of 
his career and service not only to insur- 
ance, but also to the state of New 
Jersey. 


To Bring In Rural Agents By Creating 
Associate Membership In Organization 





Executive Committee In Resolution Thanks Local Associations 
For Co-operation Which Produced Record Membership; 
Aim By Making New Class of Associate Members To Reach 
Every Life Underwriter In the Country 


Washington, Sept. 27—The convention 
passed this expression of the execu- 
tive committee. 

“The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 


further expresses to each local associa- 
tion its appreciation of the results ac- 
complished in reaching the present mem- 
bership total. With this strong founda- 
tion, the executive committee believes 
that the present membership could be 
strengthened immeasurably by bringing 
into the local association the underwrit- 
ers in all the territory adjacent to each 
local association so that it may be said 
in truth that the National Association of 
Life Underwriters presents the under- 


writers both in the city and in the coun- 
try districts, which would give the gov- 
ernors and legislators a source to 
which to turn for the voice of the under- 
writer and would give the underwriter in 
the most remote place the influence of 
the best thoughts on ethics and presenta- 
tion. 

“So, therefore, be it resolved that the 
officers of the National Association be 
instructed to frame an ideal setup for 
country of associate memberships for 
local associations to be offered the local 
associations and that the National Asso- 
ciation do everything in its power to se- 
cure the hearty co-operation of all local 
associations to the end of enrolling every 
acceptable underwriter in the country.” 








800 Enjoy 
Visit To 
Mount Vernon 

Washington, Sept. 26—About 800 of 
the delegates attending the National As- 
sociation convention visited Mount Ver- 
non, the home of George Washington, 
this afternoon as guests of the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of the District of 
Columbia. The trip from Washington 


was made in a fleet of seventeen buses. 

One of the most interested of the 
visitors was Paul F. Clark, Boston, re- 
tiring president of the National Associa- 
tion who climbed all through the man- 
sion. 

There was a great deal of sightseeing 
by the guests of the National Associa- 
tion all through the convention as Wash- 
ington has more of such places to offer 
than most convention cities. 











Life Companies and 
Trust Organizations 








distinctive. 


insurance. 


awake life insurance man. 








If we examine the scope of the services performed by 
life insurance companies and trust organizations—in- 
cluding in the latter term trust sections of commercial 
banks—we shall find a broad field of co-operation. 


While the general character of each is fiduciary, the 
two instrumentalities are not natural competitors. They 
are more nearly like allies although their activities are 


Each suggests, initiates, activity for the other. 
furnishes service for which the other is not equipped; 
one the insurance of the productive value, accumulated 
and prospective, of human life; the other the adminis- 
tration of trusteeships, of which many proceed ‘from life 


There is no doubt that the two can supplement as 
well as complement each other, and it is noteworthy 
that the banks and trust companies have realized this 
fact and applied it in a practical way. 
hand, it is evident to me that a corresponding interest in 
the promotion of the welfare of the banking and trust 
companies is now a part of the program of every wide- 


WALTON L. Crocker, President 





Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Each 


On the other 
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Myrick On Institutional 
Advertising Campaign 


JOINT COMMITTEE’S FINDINGS 
































How Co-operative Advertising by Com- 
panies Would Help; Against 
Association Raising Fund 























As chairman of the advertising com- 
mittee of the National Association, Julian 
S. Myrick told the convention of the con- 
clusions of the committee after working 
with the committee of the Sales Research 
Bureau. His report follows: 



































Your Committee on Institutional Ad- 
vertising has co-operated very closely 
with the Life 
3ureau in 

















Insurance Sales Research 
with the Co- 
operative Advertising of Ordinary Life 
Insurance in the United States. 











connection 


















































































The two committees were composed of 
the following: Bureau Committee: Philip 
Burnet, Continental American; W. W. 


Jaeger, Bankers of Iowa; Frank L. 
Jones, Equitable Society, K. A. Luther, 
Aetna Life, M. A. Linton, Provident 


Mutual, chairman. 

National Association Committee: Her- 
man P. Jeffers, Midland Mutual; E. J. 
Berlet, Guardian; J. Elton Bragg, Union 
Central; Frank H. Davis, Penn Mutual ; 


William M. Duff, Equitable Society; 
Emmet C. Peebles, Northwestern Mu- 
tual; Julian S. Myrick, Mutual Life, 


chairman. 

The Joint Committees took as a start- 
ing point, the research made by the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau 
concerning Co-operative Advertising and 
the Distribution of Life Insurance under 
Report No. 34, dated October, 1928. 

The two committees held several joint 
meetings to discuss their ideas and to 
formulate plans for the future. 

For the information of the local asso- 
ciations, your Committee on Institutional 
Advertising adopted the following reso- 
lution, which was sent to all local as- 
sociations for such action as they deemed 
wise to take: 

“Whereas, The National Association 
and its Executive Committee have from 
time to time enacted resolutions urging 
institutional advertising by the life in- 
surance companies doing business in the 
United States, and 

Whereas, Nothing definite or concrete 
has ever resulted from these resolutions, 
and 

Whereas, It is the opinion of the Com- 
mittee on Institutional Advertising ap- 
pointed by the National Association that 
this institutional advertising, properly 
conducted will create: 

1. A better and more comprehensive 
understanding on the part of the public 
as to the value and importance of the 
Institution of Life Insurance. 

2. That the public will obtain a bet- 
ter understanding as to the economic 
value that life insurance premiums have 
in the development of the fundamental 
activities of the country such as invest- 
ments in: Mortgages, railroads, govern- 
ment, state, county and local bond issues. 

3. Safe-guarding of the home and the 
business from loss on account of man- 
power, and 
Whereas, This committee believes that 
it is time for the local associations to 
take the proper action in helping to see 
that this institutional 
brought into being, be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on In- 
stitutional Advertising of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters recom- 
mend and urge the local associations to: 

A. Adopt such favorable resolutions 
as they may deem, wise, supporting this 
idea as an association. 

B. That they recommend it to their 
individual members representing various 
companies and have their membership 
make it known to their respective com- 
panies that they favor the idea of insti- 
tutional advertising as set forth above 
for the reasons so set forth and such 














advertising is- 





other reasons as may occur to them and 
urge their respective companies to join 
other companies in a campaign to ad- 
vance institutional advertising and pledge 
their support and co-operation in making 
it effective, be it further 

Resolved, That the idea of this resolu- 
tion be brought before the meeting of all 
local associations and be discussed and 
favorable resolutions had thereon as 
promptly as possible.” 

Many associations adopted a similar 
resolution and your committee is under 
the impression from the letters and re- 
plies which it has received that it is the 
censensus of opinion of the Life Under- 
writers of the country that institutional 
advertising would be a good thing for 
the business. 

Upon further joint discussion and con- 
sideration a definite program as to the 
objects and cost of the campaign and 
the organization to handle the National 
Co-operative Campaign together with a 
suggested form of agreement were 
worked out to be submitted to the va- 
rious companies for their consideration. 
This has been done. 





JULIAN S. 


MYRICK 


It seems to your committee that it is 
only a question of the companies them- 
selves, first, believing that such a cam- 
paign will be a good thing for the busi- 
ness and, secondly, having come to this 
conclusion, whether they will participate. 

Your committee has decided that it 
has done everything possible to point 
out the advisability of such a campaign. 
Various life underwriters’ associations 
and agency organizations throughout the 
country have gone on record as believ- 
ing that co-operative advertising by the 
life insurance companies would have a 
directly beneficial effect upon the in- 
stitution of life insurance. The experi- 
ence of the Canadian companies is al- 
most conclusive that a campaign han- 
dled along the lines in which they have 
conducted it or even a larger and more 
comprehensive one, following the lines 
suggested in our joint report, would have 
a far-reaching influence and effect upon 
the life insurance business in this coun- 
try. 

How Co-operative Advertising Would 
Help 

We have just passed the First Hundred 
Billion of life insurance—although life 
insurance has played a great part in the 
economic development and _ stabilization 
of the country, yet the life values of 
the country are far under-insured and 
in approaching the sale of our Second 
Hundred Billion a well thought out, well 
balanced and properly sustained co-op- 
erative advertising campaign would 
largely increase the conception and un- 
derstanding of the pvwwblic, and the 
amount of insurance that would be added 
to its protection, as well as tending to 
conserve the amount of insurance al- 
ready in force. 








Chamber Of Commerce 


Co-operation Active 


J. K. VOSHELL TELLS OF WORK 





Unusual Activity Developed in St. Louis 
and Kansas City in Promoting 
Interest 





J. Ky Voshell of Baltimore, told the 
convention of the developments in pro- 
moting co-operation with local chambers 
of commerce, his report following: 


In handing you my report as Chair- 
man of the Committee on Co-operation 
with the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, permit me to say that in con- 
templating the first meeting of the in- 
surance department of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, held in 
Atlantic City eight years ago, and think- - 
ing of the present co-ordinated Depart- 
ment of Insurance with business rela- 
tions throughout the nation, as well as 
interrelationships internationally, one 
must have little vision who cannot ap- 
preciate the vast growth of the bene- 
fits of the Insurance Department of the 
Chamber of Commerce, in connection 
with the development of life insurance 
in all of its phases in this country, 
from the minor position in the organiza- 
tion at that time. The Department of 
Insurance has grown to be of impor- 
tance; and while there have been other 
competent and progressive managers, I 
think no one will deny that Mr. James 
L. Madden was more responsible for the 
development of the Department of In- 
surance into a major division of the 
Chamber than any other one man. 


We, as life insurance men, interested 
in the Department of Insurance, feel 
very proud of the work being turned out. 
It is distinctive and valuable to the busi- 
ness interests of the country. Mr. Wal- 
ter L. Crocker, president of John Han- 
cock Mutual Life Insurance Co., the di- 
rector representing insurance in the 
Chamber, is-a very high grade man; and 
the advisory committee composed of in- 
fluential officers of representative com- 
panies; and our own organization hav- 
ing Mr. Julian S. Myrick as its rep- 
resentative, guarantees a continuance of 
the accomplishments thus far obtained 
and augurs well for the future. 


Associated with me on my committee 
were: Mr. George L. Dyer, of St. Louis; 
Mr. John N. Russell, of Los Angeles, 
and Mr. A. O. Eliason, of St. Paul. 

Owing to illness, Mr. Russell was not 
very active during the year; and for a 
similar reason, Mr. Eliason was not able 
to give us as much help as we expected. 
However, Mr. George Dyer did a very 








The tremendous growth of insurance 
in recent years has no doubt been a con- 
tributing factor to the unprecedented in- 
crease in prosperity in the United States. 

Life insurance has released billions of 
dollars for investment and buying pur- 
poses which otherwise would have been 
tied up in small reserves against busi- 
ness depression, fire and other acts of 
God and man, thereby relieving both in- 
dividuals and institutions of the “loss 
threatening” risks and permitting them 
to undertake the “profit promising” risks 

A greater understanding by the insur- 
ing public of this idea and the applica- 
tion of life insurance would have an un- 
told influence upon increasing the life 
insurance protection of individuals and 
institutions. 

The amount of indirect taxation, which 
is collected by the Federal and state 
governments and which is borne by the 
policyholders could be carefully ex- 
plained and additional tax burdens mini- 
mized. 

Very careful consideration and straight 
thinking is necessary on this very im- 
portant subject and if it shall be de- 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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commendable piece of business; and re- 
ports that I get from these gentlemen 
and from other sources, | am able to 
state that we had seventeen life insur- 
ance men at the last meeting of the 
Chamber, represented as delegates or 
national councillors from their various 
Chambers of Commerce in the cities 
where they are located. 

Mr. Dyer inaugurated in St. Louis an 
unusual interest in the Chamber of Com- 
merce, by having a special Chamber of 
Commerce publication, containing articles 
by a number of the leading insurance 
men, including Dr. S. S. Huebner, of the 
Wharton School of Finance in Phil»del- 
phia. This special publication to which 
I refer was financed through advertise- 
ments taken by the insurance companies, 
agents, and trust companies of St. Louis; 
and there was issued and printed a spe- 
cial edition of over 40,000 copies, these 
being distributed among the business 
people of that city. Mr. Dyer also ar- 
ranged a special joint luncheon of the 
members of the Chamber of Commerce 
of St. Louis with the life underwriters, 
in which there was a great deal of in- 
terest relating to trust insurance and 
business insurance brought out, and a 
questionnaire proposed, in order to de- 
velop the viewpoint of the business and 
banking interests of St. Louis in con- 
nection with life insurance underwrit- 
ing. 

During the year Mr. Dyer held o‘her 
meetings in his territory, and Mr. Claris 
Adams, secretary ‘of the American Life 
Convention, was the chairman of the 
Chamber of Commerce Conference 
Group, which had in charge the program 
and weekly meetings. From Kansas City, 
I am advised that there have been sev- 
eral joint meetings of the local Life Un- 
derwriters Association and the Chamber 
of Commerce, as well as in St. Joseph, 
Mo., and Oklahoma City. Mr. John 
Hake was responsible for the Kansas 
City activities for which we wish to pay 
our cordial thanks. 

So life insurance, through office and 
field activity, is co-operating with the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, in advancing the best interests of 
the business of the nation and_ building 
up a close business relationship which, 
| with the enormous strength of life insur- 
ance in this day, is one of the strongest 
bulwarks of defense in advancement 0° 
the welfare of our people in general. 

Thanking you for your courtesy, and 
for having had the opportunity to rep 
resent the association on its committee, 
I am, 


Million Dollar 
Boys Outtalked 
‘The Stenotype . 
Washington, Sept. 26—The extraordi- 
nary length of the Million Dollar Round 
Table Conference is attested to by ome 
of the stenotype companies, The opefa 
tor of the shorthand typewriter came 
prepared for a short meeting and was 
not only forced to insert a new large 
roll of paper but also to typewrite 
both sides of it. This is the only time 
on record when a stenotype’ was shot! 
of paper. 
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Mr. Crocker appeared in the capacity 


of spokesman for the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, of which he is 
a director. He invited the delegates to 
inspect the beautiful new headquarters 
of the Chamber, reviewed its history as 
a business organization, and described 
the attention it had given recent 
years to the subject of insurance in all 
its branches. 


in 


U. S. Chamber An Important Factor 
Said President Crocker, “There is no 
doubt whatever of the material share 
which the National Chamber will have 
in our second hundred billion, for it and 
we and general business and finance 
are so inter-related that the activities of 
one must inevitably concern the other in 
some degree, while as our champion 
against the political influence felt in ef- 
forts to make government a competitor 
with private business, the Chamber is 
well worth our consideration, alliance, 
and material support.” 

The market for the second hundred 
billion, President Crocker said, could not 
be the subject of definite analysis or 
prediction. It must be based largely 
pon reasoning about the future. One 
of the markets would be increase in the 
average amount of insurance carried on 
the individual insured. Notwithstanding 
the tremendous total of 100 billions out- 
Standing at present, the average amount 
on the individual life was approximately 
$800 per capita, though the probable av- 
erage of those carrying insurance was 
$1,500. Notwithstanding the fact that 
Americans are the heaviest life insured 
of any of the world’s people, they are 
yet under insured. Life underwriters are 
bound to act on that theory in extend- 
ing their market. 

It is not to be expected that people 
will carry insurance to cover the actual 
Present monetary value of human life, 
but it is reasonable to expect that in- 
Surance equal to two years’ income, and 
possibly more, could be carried. On that 
basis alone, a large field for future ef- 
fort opened up. To this must be added 
the increasing population and wealth, 
Providing openings for new and _ in- 
creased insurance. 

Suburban and Farm Opportunities 

The great bulk of the first 100 billion 
outstanding insurance came from the 
areas of denser population, said Presi- 
dent Crocker. But business is spreading. 
The chain system, already so large a 
factor in distribution, undoubtedly is to 
Manifest itself more fully in- manufac- 
ture. This movement, he said, must in- 
vite new growth in places hitherto back- 
ward, developing a suburban prosperity 


which Should create new opportunities 
or the life underwriter. 

Also it may come to pass that the 
agricultural communities will become 
_— adequately insured, though the 
mad a not been easy to reach, nor 
cilitin. able to pay. But increased fa- 

es of communication will make the 
agricultural population a more decisive 
actor in the insurance market. 


Women A Growing Factor 


"a oman 1s a growing factor in the life 
re oe Situation. Coming into citi- 
‘€nship and business she is now to be 





The Market For The Second Hundred Billion 


Walton L. Crocker, President of the John Hancock 


Mutual, Discusses Field For 


Life Insurance in New Era; 


People Would Clamor At Agents’ Doors If Companies 
Could Assure Lengthened Life; Suggests Brides Insist on 


Insurance Before Marriage; 


recognized and reckoned with. Her in- 
creasing participation in insurance, both 
as an insurance and as a business fac- 
tor, is recognized in life insurance. Said 
he, “In many thousands of homes she 
has been and is the insurance authority 
and administrator of the family. As 
she goes into business she more and 
more carries her. own insurance as part 
of her estate. Women who are owners 
of wealth with increasing frequency take 
the precaution of estate protection of- 
fered by life insurance, and the insur- 
ance principle promises to receive a 
much more practical stimulus from the 
attitude of receptive interest reported 
as manifested by women’s clubs.” 

In regard to group, salary deduction 
and wholesale insurance, Mr. Crocker 
said there also appeared to be room for 
expansion, as this seems to fill a place 
and perform a function not associated 
with any other adaptation of the life 
insurance idea. Mass insurance plans 
still have a strong onward movement, 





WALTON L. CROCKER 


yet are not to seriously invade the field 
of individual policy protection. 


Life Insurance Trusts 


Of the life insurance trust, President 
Crocker said that this new field being 
developed by banks and trust companies 
seemed likely to persist and find in- 
creased favor. It represented the” old 
idea of estate protection long preached 
by life agents. This field presented un- 
known possibilities of rather useful so- 
cial import. Said he, “Life insurance 
and banking meet here as natural col- 
laborators, with mutual advantage, and 
there is already a large accumulation of 
funded trusts in which life insurance in 
whole or in part, is the substance of the 
trust.” 

Of large life insurance lines on indi- 
vidual lives, he did not believe that this 
was a field in which life underwriters 
could be urged to specialize, as the great 
field is still made up of ordinary policies 
for modest sums, and the life insurance 
fraternity should not forget ' that the 
rank and file of the people are its best 
customers. 

Life Insurance A Household Word 

Continuing Mr. Crocker said: 

You enter upon the era of the 
ond hundred billion under 


sec- 
promising 





Women Important Factor 


conditions, with the institution of life 
insurance a household word the length 
and breadth of the land, conveyed to 
nearly every home by the press of the 
United States as a service to its mil- 
lions of readers, and with a market of 
as yet untested possibilities. 

The question of primary importance 
to you and your colleagues all over the 
field is how much of their increased in- 
come can the people be induced to de- 
vote to this wise and prudent provision, 
having due regard for their other obli- 
gations or desires in life. To the as- 
certainment of this you are to devote 
the days that follow, well knowing that 
the objective will worthily call forth your 
best qualities as militant salesmen and 
wise counsellors. Indeed the counsellor 
in you all must guide and direct the 
salesman in you, else the effort must 
fail of its most desirable effect. 

It will be a wholehearted competition 
with the glittering array of present day 
services and commodities, among which 
not the least at the moment is the stock 
market, appealing to the human taste 
for something that thrills, something of 
magnetic attraction to the pocket-nerve, 
of enticing and dynamic conviction to 
the mind and desire of man, alluringly 
thrust into notice through the skillful 
and artistic approach afforded by the 
printing press and the other devices of 
publicity. 

Life Insurance Not Sold Like Com- 

modities 

We have long since learned that our 
cause is lacking in dramatic and allur- 
ing fundamentals. We are reconciled to 
the fact that our approach must be 
through the soberer senses, by appeal 
to thrift, prudence and selfishness. 

When the pursuit of these sober vir- 
tues becomes the ruling passion of our 


people, life insurance will be sought 
after, and not before. Then, and not 
until then, can publicity campaigns, 


national and institutional or local and 
individual, ever hope with any basis of 
reason to stimulate the desire and whet 
the appetite for insurance until the peo- 
ple stand in line eagerly begging the 
opportunity to buy our service. And if 
that day should ever come I would re- 
mind you of the famous advice of Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes in his inimitable 
lyric, “Latter-day Warnings”: 

“Till then let Cumming blaze away 

And Miller’s Saints blow up the globe; 

But when you see that blessed day, 

Then order your ascension robe!” 

Of course, if you should be able to 
construct a life insurance policy whose 
possession would infallibly give assur- 
ance of ten years of life, you would 
thrill the world and your place of busi- 
ness would presently be stormed by a 
multitude clamoring for your policy at 
any price. If you say “ridiculous” to 
this as an illustration I will admit it, 
but will add it is no more so than the 
thought that advertising could accom- 
plish the same brand of miracle. 
People Will Not Run To Insure Their 

Lives 

Under no other conditions save those 
presented by these two impossible hy- 
potheses will you have men and wo- 
men running to insure their lives, unless 
it be those who are known to themselves 
as definitely threatened by the shadow 
of the Grim Reaper, and who therefore 
cannot be insured by any human instru- 
mentality. For instance, if you adver- 
tise that you will accept your company’s 





limit at standard rates, people intending 
to fly, irrespective of the conditions un- 
der which they are going into the air, 
you will not have to solicit. You will 
do a great business with little effort, 
though with the practical certainty of 
your company winding up in the hands 
of a receiver. 

Even though the mind of the individu- 
al, as it so often does, should acknowl- 
edge general approval of the theory of 
life insurance, convinced of its useful- 
ness, the conviction does not flower into 
spontaneous action calculated to apply 


the theory to practice, save in rare 
cases. In other words, there must be 
work done by life insurance men to 


transform intellectual conviction into the 
emotional impulse to sign the dotted 
line. 


Life Insurance Advertises Itself 


So it appears you must as _ hereto- 
fore, though not so single handed, con- 
tinue to seek, find and persuade. Grow- 
ing public familiarity with the institu- 
tion, now so huge as to command notice 
from its very size, will no doubt continue 
in measure to assist your work as the 
days go on. The institution of life in- 
surance as such, needs no advertising, 
although its main uses and new adapta- 
tions may with profit be spread before 
the public. This would not involve con- 
tinuous programs. Continuous publicity 
will no doubt be employed by individual 
advertisers, each with his own objective. 

And so the helpful process of educa- 
tion will be forwarded, as life compa- 
nies and other interested forces on oc- 
casion display name and services in the 
press generally. But after all, the pro- 
curing of applications from healthy peo- 
ple in whom the instinct to live begets 
the buoyant certainty of long life for 
them, is an individual task. Those are 
the very people you are after. They 
are not too easily moved to pay good 
money to make more secure their future 
life value or to help secure value already 
accumulate, all for the benefit of some- 
one else, even though the verdict of so- 
ciety is that they owe that someone else 
a duty in the matter. 


Insurance At Marriage Would Make 
Happier Homes 


What should be the position before 
the bar of the community’s’ judgment 
of a man who marries a woman without 
availing himself of this ready and well 
known means of making good in part his 
obligation to her? If all the brides 
would insist on a good life insurance on 
the groom before going to the altar 
there would be some happier homes and 
fewer widows left without resources of 
any material sort. We cannot go so far 
as to agree that such a thing should be 
compulsory because we do not like eco- 
nomic or sumptuary compulsion through 
statute law but there is a moral obli- 
gation on the part of almost every one 
to carry life insurance, if he can, in 
these days as an implied duty to society. 
But as action on this point must arise 
from the free will of the people, there 
is where the service of the life agent 
demonstrates itself and justifies him as a 
social factor. 

These considerations infer the exist- 
ence of a technique necessarily sensitive 
and responsive to social and commercial 
progress or change. And so it must 
be. There can be no standing still while 
the rest of the world goes by. 


Wider Adaptation of Instalment 
Principle 
What business and even finance have 
found it expedient and necessary to do 
by way of adaptation of goods and ser- 
vices and by way of approach for pub- 
lic recognition, we may well study for 
our own adoption though necessarily 
(continued on page 3) 
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Two Estates Basis Of 
Unusual Sales Method 


FOCUS ON $25,000 AND OVER 
G. Gilson Terriberry Says Prospect Will 
Demand Ideas From Agent to 
Solve Problems 





In a talk before the agency section of 
the convention, G. Gilson Terriberry of 
New York made some effective points on 
selling and method which are summarised 
in the following: 

In considering the future, let us focus 
our attention on cases of $25,000 and 
larger. This field appears to offer tre- 
mendcus opportunities if properly ap- 
proached. 

If life insurance is to attract the suc- 
cessful executive to its ranks, this is the 
type of prospect that he will know—that 








Bachrach 
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he can talk to—and whose point of view 
he understands. 

Let us therefore, limit our discussion 
to this type of business. This is the 
field in which some of my associates aiid 
1 are now specializing. 

There are two basic essentials neces- 
sary. First—a plan that will interest a 
prospect capable of buying $25,000 or 
more. Second,—the qualified prospects 
to present such a plan to. Without both 
of these essentials, we fail. 

For a moment let us consider the 
thoughts of such a prospect. Is he not 
trying to earn a living? Also, is he not 
trying to earn a margin above his liv- 
ing expenses in order to accumulate 
property? It appears that this aim is 
the endeavor of most of us. The thoughts 
of this prospect are focused on the prob- 
lem of earning his expenses and accu- 
mulating property. The average pros- 
pect has only been concerned in a gen- 
eral way with what he will do with the 
property that he is accumulating. 

He also has some life insurance. There- 
fore, he has two-estates—general estate 
and an insurance estate. His objective 
is himself and his family. 

Suppose that we can focus these two 
estates so. that they will produce the 


maximum amount of happiness for him-’ 


self and his family. Will he be inter- 
ested? 

My associates and I have built a plan 
based on these fundamentals. Our aim 
is to build a permanent personal busi- 
ness. Undoubtedly, our plan is not per- 
fect, and.the future. plans of,new.,,men 
and old men will be better. 

We discuss with the prospect these 
two estates. We try to get a picture of 
his objectives. We then build a report 
showing the ideal picture, and show 
through the medium of life insurance 
how he can acquire the income produc- 





ing assets that he anpears to need in 
order to consummate his ambitions. 

Such a plan we feel should not only 
sell life insurance, but should also pro- 
duce prospects. Each individual sales- 
man must build his own plan. The plan 
should be based on the aims that the 
salesman wishes to accomplish. It will 
be different if it is designed to sell $10,- 
000 of insurance than if it is designed 
to sell $100,000. It will be different if it 
is to produce prospects who are capable 
of buying $10,000 than if it is to pro- 
duce prospects for $100,000. 

One plan can be made to produce pros- 
pects by introduction or just “names” 
depending on how it is prepared. 

Before it is possible to build a plan, 
the individual must have many ideas to 
choose from. He must use his own ex- 
perience and the experiences of others. 
One plan must be constructed to accom- 
plish the purpose of each agent. It is 
ridiculous to expect one man to copy the 
procedure of another because no two 
men are alike. 

It is the job of the general agent or 
manager to see that both new and old 
men have available at their disposal a 
never-ending supply of ideas and infor- 
mation regarding the practices of others. 
These ideas should not be limited to any 
one locality but should be of national 
scope. It is then possible for the in- 
dividual to select and develop the meth- 
ods and ideas that will fit his tempera- 
ment into a plan that will produce the 
results he desires. 

The responsibility for the selection and 
training of such general agents rests pri- 
marily on the various home offices. 
Therefore, if the improvement in meth- 
ods of life insurance representation is 
to be continued, the responsibility in 
the last analysis rests on the home 
offices. 

It is quite likely that the public in 
the future will play a considerable part in 
forcing this progress. As the public 
becomes better educated, they will de- 
mand that the life insurance representa- 
tives bring to them ideas used by suc- 
cessful men in solving problems, so that 
they in turn will have a number of 
ideas to choose from in solving their 
own problems. 

We believe that the competition in the 
future will not be based on differences 
in companies or policies, but will rest 
on the ideas which one man in relation 
to another is able to bring to the pros- 
pect’s attention. This may squeeze out 
many agents who do not progress. 

There is a third fundamental essen- 
tial to building a permanent personal 
business. What is your attitude towards 
this business? Is it a business? If so, 
it will become increasingly important to 
run it as a business. A $10,000 or $15,000 
executive must run his business in an 
efficient and sound financial manner. A 
man in the life insurance business must 
be his own sales manager, his own 
chief executive. 

Many complimentary things are said 
about the life insurance business. It is 
also said that this is the best business 
for a lazy man to be lazy in. 

The formula for success in other lines 
appears to hold for life insurance busi- 
ness—ability plus desire produces suc- 
cess. The outstanding successful men in 
the life insurance business, on close an- 
alysis regardless of whether they are lo- 
cated in San Francisco, New York, New 
Orleans or Chicago do not appear to 
have had much more than average abil- 
ity, but they had a great deal more than 
average desire. 





Ft. Wayne Wins 
Membership 
Trophy 

Washington, Sept. 27—The Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., Association of Life Underwriters 
won the Charles Jerome Edwards cup 
for percentage of membership increase. 
Zura Ziegler Brown, an agent at Ft. 
Wayne, represented that Association. 
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Service To Underwriters By Trust 


A survey of estates valued at from 
$300,000 to $10,000,000, which have been 
settled in New York county during the 
last three years, shows that there was 
an average shrinkage of gross assets of 
25% and that this shrinkage amounted 
to 20% of the average net estate. This 
information was one of the points in an 
address made before the convention by 
Edward M. McMahon, insurance trust 
officer of the Equitable Trust of New 
York. 


Stocks represented 49.1% of the aver- 
age assets of the estates analyzed in 
this survey, Mr. McMahon stated, while 
bonds represented 27.1% of the assets 
and the remainder consisted of mort- 
gages and notes 11.47%, real estate 7.6%, 
and cash 4.73%. He explained that the 
items of shrinkage included administra- 
tion expenses, Federal estate tax, New 
York transfer tax, New York estate tax 
and other taxes and debts. It is clear, 
he asserted, that an adequate plan for 


the protection and administration of the 
average estate was not made in advance 
in most of these cases. 

In many instances, said Mr. McMahon, 
an investigation was conducted into 
liquidation losses sustained by the estate 
and it was evident that these additional 
losses over and above normal shrinkage 
were incurred because the executor was 
forced to sell some of the best securities 
which, had they been retained by the 
executors and delivered to the benefi- 
ciaries, would have shown substantial en- 
hancement in value today. 


Great Estate Shrinkage 


In the case of one estate the person 
died in May, 1925, and left approximate- 
ly $1,700,000 and a will appointing his 
wife executrix. Among other assets the 
estate included approximately $600,000 
invested in good common stocks and ap- 
proximately $400,000 in bonds, the bal- 
ance largely in real estate, mortgages, 
etc. The expense incidental to the set- 
tlement of this estate prior to distribu- 
tion among the beneficiaries amounted 
to $207,711. That covered the customary 
charges. To meet these charges there 
was available $48,412 in cash and $3,760 
as proceeds of a policy of life insurance, 
making a total of $52,172. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, to raise additional funds 
to meet the balance due, amounting to 
$155,538. This was done in part by the 
sale of securities. 

If these particular securities, which 
were sold under the stress of an emer- 
ency arising from the liquidation of the 
estate could have been conserved for the 
estate, the appreciation in market value 
from that time until March 1, 1929, would 
have amounted to $227,203, Mr. Mc- 
Mahon said. This additional loss to the 
beneficiaries might have been avoided if 
there had been sufficient life insurance 
to take care of the normal shrinkage on 
the estate and to eliminate the forced 
Sale of these securities. Also, the best 
Investments would have been saved as 
the foundation for producing income and 


poncipal for the beneficiaries in the fu- 
ure. 


Trusts Increase 49% 


Mr. McMahon stated that the number 
of appointments of corporate fiduciaries 
aS executors and trustees has increased 
by 49% in 1928 over 1927. He also re- 
ferred to the fact that trust companies 
in the United States now have resources 
totaling more than $22,000,000,000, a 
Stowth of $8,000,000,000 since 1923. In 
Pointing out that there have been more 


Losses Sustained In Estate Shrinkage; Great Growth of 
Trust Companies; Part Trust Company Should Play In New 
Era Told By Edward M. McMahon; Must Set Up Facilities 
For Service To Underwriters; Some Points Of Agreement 


than 18,000 estates valued at $1,000,000 
or more passed on to heirs since 1916, 
Mr. McMahon stressed the importance 
of close co-operation between life in- 
surance underwriters and trust compa- 
nies in the conservation of estates which 
individuals have worked untiringly to 
create for the protection of their heirs. 

In discussing his subject “The Part 
Which the Trust Company Should Play 
in the Era of the Second Hundred Bil- 
lion,” Mr. McMahon said: 

“The part which the trust company 
should play in the era of the second 
hundred billion will depend upon many 
factors. Of these factors the following 
are largely within the control of the in- 
stitution of trust services: The extent 
to which trust company management ap- 
preciates that it is a public service in- 
stitution; the degree to which its man- 
agement recognizes a sense of obliga- 





E. M. McMAHON 


tion to assist the estate owner to create 


and build the estate which it desires to 
manage for the trustor after his death; 
the extent to which the trustee is will- 
ing to accept trust instruments charging 
it with the responsibility to use discre- 
tionary power in connection with the in- 
vestment of the funds and discretionary 
power in connection with situations ef- 
fecting the beneficiaries which could not 
be anticipated at the time the agree- 
ment was executed; and finally, the 
management of the trust company must 
unqualifiedly approve of this principal: 
If it desires the co-operation of the 
underwriter and his company in the se- 
curing of insurance trusts, wills and tes- 
tamentary trusts and their accompany- 
ing by-products, instead of merely toler- 
ating the underwriter, it must set up ef- 
ficient facilities for service and co-opera- 
tion with the underwriter. These should 
include complete facilities for estate 
analysis and recommendations, a_ well 
trained field force of trust advisors and 
other necessary facilities to assist the 
underwriter to write more insurance 
when the need is indicated, even though 
such service as applied to specific cases 
may not result in the underwriter being 


able to deliver the insurance trust or 
will. The attitude of the trust company 
towards these and other factors within 
the control of trust company manage- 
ment, which time will not permit enu- 
merating, will, to a great extent, deter- 
mine the degree to which insurance man- 
agement and underwriters will permit 
and welcome the trust company’s play- 
ing an important part during the sec- 
ond era. 

Fortunately, before the era of the sec- 
ond hundred billion great progress has 
been made, especially during recent 
years, to prepare the insurance company 
and the trust company for their larger 
undertakings. The average American in 
his desire to discharge his financial ob- 
ligations to family and society has be- 
come estate conscious—conscious not 
only of the importance of having a defi- 
nite program of estate creation but of 
the necessity for thinking in terms of 
income rather than principal if his ob- 
jectives for himself and family are to be 
realized with maximum certainty. The 
per capita general and insurance estate 
is rapidly increasing. The average man 
on the street is coming to understand 
that it is twice as hard to keep money 
as it is to make it, that of all forms of 
property, cash is the hardest to man- 
age and the easiest to lose, that time 
plus ability equals wealth and that time 
is the variable in that equation approach- 
ing a limit and that only by utilizing 
the services of these institutions can he 
with certainty amortize the value of that 
time and conserve the proceeds of that 
value for the welfare of his family. 
Sometimes I think that the average man 
has a better understanding of what these 
institutions can do for him than the man 
who has achieved financial independence. 
The insurance trust has no greater op- 
portunity to plan an important part dur- 
ing the era of the second hundred bil- 
lion than by being able to successfully 
cope with the man to whom the element 
of time and ability have been so kind 
as to enable him to possess himself of 
property valued at figures running into 
the millions. 

At no better time could we be stand- 
ing at the threshold of the second era 
for other reasons. Two years of un- 
paralleled prosperity has greatly in- 
creased the margin between income and 
the cost of necessities. It is reliably es- 
timated that the annual surplus of 
American families during 1928 was more 
than fifteen billion dollars. The bigger 
man is more susceptible to a program of 
estate conservation today because of the 
fact that an active stock market move- 
ment during the last few years has cul- 
tivated the gambling spirit among a large 
number of our people who heretofore 
have not been active in the market. As 
a result of the seeds sown in the past 
by such leaders of this Association as 
the late lamented Edward A: Woods and 
by such leaders in the field of trust serv- 
ice working through the Trust Company 
Division of the American Bankers As- 
sociation and as a result of this patient 
pioneering and preaching, eSpecially 
within the past ten years, great prog- 
ress recently has been made in the se- 
curing of common agreement among 
bankers and insurance men with respect 
to the following propositions: 

Points of Common Agreement 


First, that if the best interests of the 


Companies 


estate creator and his beneficiaries are 
to be the prime consideration, it is the 
principal function of the institution of 
life insurance to make estates by con- 
tract available and arrange for the con- 
servation of such proceeds through set- 
tlement options with respect to such 
needs for income and principal as do not 
require the use of discretionary power; 

Second, if adequate service to the pub- 
lic rather than the control of large as- 
sets shall continue to be the primary 
function of trusteeship, it is the true 
function of the institution of trust serv- 
vice to manage and conserve and dis- 
tribute effectively the proceeds of both 
insurance and general estates in all those 
cases in which either, because of the size 
of the estate, or because of the fact that 
such needs of the beneficiaries as could 
not be anticipated require that both 
principal and income be so distributed as 
to be timed to the needs of the benefi- 
ciaries as they arise in the future, and 
thus make available to the beneficiaries 
the results of the exercise of such dis- 
cretionary power, diversified experience, 
exact information, a fact-finding organi- 
zation, group judgment and continuous 
attention and personal contact such as 
the trustee is in law and in honor bound 
to bring to the discharge of its obliga- 
tion if the trustee is to truly replace the 
business managerial ability of the creator 
of the general estate in the same way 
that the life insurance company in un- 
derwriting his economic value replaces 
his earning power to his dependents. 

Third, as a result of a better under- 
standing as to the principal functions of 
these two institutions, the estate owner 
is able to turn to the modern facilities 
of the two largest and most beneficent 
financial institutions — insurance and 
trusteeship—with complete confidence 
that the one is only a supplement of the 
other, that even though fundamentally 
different, one begins to function where 
the other leaves off. If the trust com- 
pany is to perform its full obligation to 
the trustor and his dependents, the trust 
company must, of necessity, insist and 
encourage the trustor to purchase a 
proper amount of life insurance, if for 
no better reason than that ultimately it 
will be turned over to the trust com- 
pany for management, in an amount suf- 
ficient to fulfill his objectives, and 

Finally, if the insurance representative 
is to render maximum service to his cli- 
ent, he should find it both desirable, and 
profitable to give co-operation and dis- 
interested advice with reference to the 
problem of properly co-ordinating the 
general estate with the insurance estate 
it the problems of the executor and 
trustee are to be reduced to a minimum 
and if the interests of the insured and 
his dependents are to be promoted to 
the maximum. 


The estate builder who in the past may 
have suspected some conflict of interest 
between trust service and insurance serv- 
ice is rapidly coming to appreciate that 
these two forms of financial service, in- 
stead of being competitors for his dol- 
lar, are co-operators in his interest and 
that as a result of the pooling of their 
interests and facilities for service for the 
conservation of human values and prop- 
erty values and are dedicated to the 
laudable task of promoting a larger vol- 
untary social and economic democracy 
and are determined during the era of 
the second hundred billion that through 
the instrumentalities of insurance and 
trusteeship a larger proportion of’ the 
proceeds of insurance and general es- 
tates shall accomplish the purpose for 
which the estate builder paid the price 
through effort and self-denial to accu- 
mulate in order that poverty may be ban- 
ished from this country during the era 
of the second hundred billion. 
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AMERICA’S 
100 BILLions oF LIFE INSURANCE 


By a Happy Coincidence the Total Insurance in Force 
in the United States Companies, according to the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents, passed the 100 
Billion Mark on July 26th, 1929, the 70th Anniversary 
of the founding of the Equitable. 


The Total Insurance in Force in the Equitable on 
its 70th Birthday was approximately $6,500,000,000 or 
64% of the Nation’s Total in 800 or more companies. 
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Roger B. Hull, general manager of the 
National Association, made the last of the 
formal addresses on the program in an 
inspirational word picture of the future 
and the conditions that the life under- 
writer will face in producing the Second 
Hundred Billion. 


The life underwriter of today and of 
tomorrow faces a new challenge and a 
new opportunity. That sounds like the 
same old stuff, doesn’t it? Convention 
speakers, executive secretaries, managing 
directors, yes, and even vice-presidents 
and agency officers, have been saying 
something like that, for lo, these may 
years. But it is nevertheless true, fel- 
low underwriters, that we are faced to- 
day, whether we face them or not, with 
new economic theories and with changed 
competitive conditions. I have a feeling 
whether you agree with me or not, that 
the measure of our achievement during 
the coming years is going to depend 
chiefly upon our ability to grasp, and our 
determination to cope with, these new 
challenging factors in modern commer- 
cial competition. 

Paul Mazur, in his book “American 
Prosperity,” says that he has come to a 
conviction that modern economic condi- 
tions and even principles are the result 
of the thoughts and actions of business 
men. But then he quickly adds that in 
America the forces of business have 
moved too fast for the building of an 
effective industrial philosophy; that the 
political economist has built his picture 
upon the established order only to find 
that order swept away by the flood of 
new business actions modifying old 
forces and creating new ones. And then 
he sets about, in what seems to me mas- 
terly fashion, the business of finding in 

the plans and actions of American busi- 
ness, the secret to the American present 
and the basis for predicting the economic 
future. 


But, fortunately for you, I do not in- 
tend, even assuming, contrary to the 
fact, the ability to do so, to enter upon 
any such analysis of business conditions. 
I ask you to let me, if you will, simply 
call attention to what seems to me to be 
the keynote of this 1929 business pan- 
orama and then suggest what the life 
underwriter of the next few months and 
years must, and is going to, do about it. 

If we had time, it would do us no harm 
to consider in detail the marked charac- 
teristics of the recent economic situa- 
tion, out of which this new opportunity 
arises. There is certainly no end of ma- 
terial from which to examine and con- 
sider those details. 


Speed and Spread of New Conditions 


Do you know, for example, that there 
has very recently been published a two 
volume, nine hundred page “Report 

y a Committee on Recent Economic 
Changes,” including the reports of a Spe- 
cial Staff of the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research? It gives the results 
and conclusions of a national survey, in 
the nature of an analysis of post-war 
developments in American economic life, 
Particularly those since the recovery 
from the depression of 1920-1921. The 
Survey was set up for no other purpose 
than to enlarge the general understand- 
'ng of our economic system and to stim- 
"late the continuing increase in® our na- 
a" productivity and general prosper- 

But that survey itself points out that 
the changes so much talked about today 
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New Conditions Facing Life Underwriters—4 Col. Caslon 
Passing From Production Problems To Problems Of Dis- 
tribution; Life Insurance Confronted With New Stepping 
Up Of Consumers’ Demands In Field Of Merchandising; 
Companies Must Continue To Refine The Product 


are not basically new; that while each 
generation believes itself to be on the. 
verge of a new economic era—an era of 
fundamental change—the committee had 
come to the opinion that the novelty of 
the period from 1922 to 1929 rested chief- 
ly in the fact that developments such as 
formerly affected old industries have 
simply been recurring in new fields of 
commercial activity and that the changes 
have not been fundamentally in structure, 
but, as the committee said, “in speed and 
spread.” 

Transportation and communication are 
not new services. The facilitating func- 
tion of finance is older than coined cur- 
rency. Agriculture is as ancient as his- 
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tory. Competition is not a new phenom- 
enon, though certain phases of its devel- 
opment have seemed new. MHand-to- 
mouth buying is old. Sudden changes 
in style and demand are familiar. There 
is no new principle in instalment selling. 
The chain-store movement dates back at 
least twenty-five years. “But the breadth 
and scale and tempo of recent develop- 
ments give them new importance.” 


The increased supply and the wider 
uses of electric current, man’s miiltipli- 
cation of his strength and skill through 
machinery, the increase to new heights 
of production per man hour; the quick- 
ening of those instrumentalities through 
capital provided from the surplus_ in- 
comes of a constantly widening propor- 
tion of our people—all these represent 
an accumulation of forces which have 
long been at work. 

There is danger, it seems to me, in 
this “new era” philosophy which has been 
so rampant in every quarter, especially 
during the past three years. Conditions, 
though new, are fundamentally the prod- 
uct of the years. Our business traditions 
must not be forgotten, merely because 
we see before us a new challenge and a 
new opportunity. We must not conclude 
that all considerations of business cau- 
tion and conservatism should be ignored 
simply because of the new pace in indus- 
trial progress and marketing efficiency 
which has been set in this country. We 
must still admit frankly, at least to our- 
selves, that while there are many new 


elements in the situation, our economic 
system is still subject to the danger of 
an unbalanced development and over- 
production in individual businesses, which 
may well bring about a general recession 
in prosperity. 

We are chiefly concerned, however, as 
life underwriters, in the net results to 
us of these new manifestations of old 
forces. What do they mean to us, as 
prospective leaders in the development 
of the America of tomorrow? What is 
their keynote? Is the business of sell- 
ing life insurance in America keeping 
step with these great forward move- 
ments? 


Sees Keynote As “Quality of Perform- 
ance” 


Whether we realize it or not, and 
whether we like it or not, the course of 
progress in American business during 
the next few years lies in our hands, 
just as truly as in the hands of any other 
single group of professional or business 
leaders. Unless we catch the spirit of 
these new developments and unless we 
take our place in the front rank of con- 
structive thinkers and progressive doers, 
unless we turn our faces toward the 
glorious sunrise of a new world oppor- 
tunity—the realization of our hopes in 
connection with this Second Hundred 
Billion is going to be long postponed, if 
not largely defeated. 


I find in this new development of 
America a single keynote. And, fortu- 
nately for us, it seems to me, it is a key- 
note to which we as life underwriters 
can most easily attune our whole pro- 
gram. That keynote is quality of per- 
formance—the infinite adaptation of the 
sale to the needs and demands of the 
consumer. 


I haven’t time, and you haven’t the 
patience, for an extended development 
of the whys and wherefores of this key- 
note, or for the details whence it came. 
We are much more concerned with strik- 
ing it, and then considering whither it 
must lead us; if we are to respond to its 
challenge and capitalize its opportunity. 

Just a word first, however, as to 
whence it came—this new emphasis in 
business upon quality of performance. 
Its development has been inevitable. 


Scientific Management Enters Picture 


Scientific management came into the 
picture about a quarter of a century ago, 
and not alone because of it, but through 
a combination of forces, production vol- 
ume per unit began to increase in a 
marked degree; profits rose, and these 
were re-invested in improved machinery, 
which correspondingly increased produc- 
tion; as the production of workers in- 
creased,. their wages rose. Then, of 
course, their buying power was vastly 
enhanced. As the volume of production 
was increased, it was found that the 
product could not be sold in the old way 
of merely meeting a demand, and the 
first steps of modern merchandising 
methods were taken, by way of stimu- 
lating and creating a desire for the prod- 
uct, in order to consume the excess of 
production. In addition inventive genius 
was called upon to design a larger va- 
_tiety of and more appealing products, 
for which a market could be stimulated. 

Production was again increased to 
meet the increased demand, with a fur- 
ther increase of wages which still fur- 
ther increased the buying power of the 
public. 


Then competition became excessive. 
Competitive antagonism developed and 
we fell heir to all the ills of cut-throat 
competition, selfish individualism and 
traffic in the natural rights of man. 

But then, fortunately, there seemed to 
come into the business world—at least 
in this country—a new idealism and a 
new basis of cooperation, and the old 
order gave way to character and quality 
in management, and then began an in- 
tensive search for refinements in service. 

The whole process of combination, 
after the perilous trust-busting days of 
the early nineteen hundreds, now came 
to be weighed solely in the scales of pub- 
lic interest. Quantity of production and 
the mere bigness of gross profits, gave 
way to the absorbing influence of sales 
research and the adaptation of the prod- 
uct to the studied demands and needs 
of the consuming public. Production now 
came to be gauged upon a thorough an- 
alysis and a reasonably accurate forecast 
of what the market might consume. The 
old pressure which had been exerted up- 
on the comparatively unorganized and 
inarticulate selling end of business, de- 
manding ever greater and greater cover- 
age to absorb excess quantity and mass 
production, gave way to the intelligent 
and ordered process of adapting business 
to the demands of the consumer and to 
the interests of public service. Thus it 
developed that the standards of organiza- 
tion which had long been recognized in 
production, began to be applied to the 
far greater and far more important prob- 
lems of merchandising, and we moved 
from the old order of quantity produc- 
tion to the present new era of quality 
distribution. 

Adapting Insurance to New Economic 

Situation 


And let no one imagine, as I have 
been speaking for a moment of this 
transition from production problems to 
problems of distribution, that I have been 
wandering far away from the business 
of selling life insurance, simply because 
in our business there never has been 
the element, for example, of production 
per-man-hour and of the quickening ef- 
fect of modern machinery. We have 
only to bring to mind the ‘ioo-much- 
talked-of “new competition,” of indus- 
try with industry, of the automobile with 
the savings bank, of the investment 
trust with the twenty-year endowment 
policy, to see how absolutely co-related 
are these tendencies in the world of 
manufacture and sale of necessities and 
the trends that have been coming into 
the business of selling life insurance. 

Because it must be perfectly obvious 
that if other. distributors in other 
branches of business have suddenly rec- 
ognized the need of co-ordinating con- 
sumer demand with production and dis- 
tribution, and if the life underwriter is 
calling upon that same consumer, as of 
course he is—then the life underwrite:, 
too, must make his scientific analysis, 
and look to the adaptation of his serv- 
ice also to the human needs and eco- 
nomic problems of his clientele. If other 
distributors are now realizing that the 
difficulties, for example, due to style 
changes, can best be corrected by care- 
ful analyses on the part of manufactur- 
ers, in co-operation always with the mer- 
chandising end of business, in*order that 
merchandise produced may conform with 
the desires.and requirements of the con- 
sumer, then isn’t it perfectly clear that 
that new way of competition is forced 
also. upon the life underwriter? Some- 
one has phrased it: “Merchants todav 
are not competing. against each other;, 
they. are matching their wits and mer-’ 
chandising. methods against prosperity. 
sneed and a constant desire for change.” 
The consumer’s knowledge has been in- 
creased, his tastes have been improved. 
His habits have been changing. He has 
developed a new capacity for making 
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A. Rushton Allen, manager for the 
Union Central at Philadelphia, discussed 
in an address before the convention the 
underwriting of business purchase agree- 
ments. He referred to a business inter- 
est in charge of an estate as a frozen 
told how it could be made 
liquid through life insurance. Assum- 
ing that a sale by the estate and pur- 
chase by the survivors is advisable, the 


asset and 


price may be arrived at by one of sev- 
The the 
development of such an agreement is a 
guarantee to the estate of the deceased 
that the money will be available to make 


eral methods. next point in 


the purchase. 

Some of the methods for providing 
the money are as follows: first, the sur- 
vivors may borrow from the bank, but 
the bank 


where an important member of the bus- 


may not be willing to loan 


iness is deceased and affords no guaran- 
tee to the estate. They might take the 
money out of the business. If thev do. 
the chances are it will wreck the busi- 
ness. The survivors may put it up out 
of their own pockets, but again there 
is no assurance to the estate of the de- 
ceased that the money will be availabl> 
from this source. The estate has a righ* 
to sue but the whole purpose of this 
agreement is to keep the matter out of 
court and to have a liquid arrangement 


which will be sure fire. They might 
ask a suretv company to cover such an 
agreement but 1 doubt whether there 


is any surety company in the business 
that would care to assume such a risk. 
There is only one sure method. that will 
cuarantee to the estate of a deceased 
member of the business that the cash 
is going to be on hand to make the pur- 
chase that the agreement calls for. and 
that is by the self-completing sinking 
fund plan, or in other. words, life in- 
surance. 


Who Shall Be The Beneficiary? 


Assuming then that life insurance is 
the best means whereby the cash is to be 
furnished for the making of this pur- 
chase. who shall be the beneficiary of 
such life insurance? If the partnershin 
is to be the beneficiary the money will 
be in the hands of the partnership and 
the estate of the deceased will have its 
partnership. defeating the very purnose 
for which the insurance is carried. Fur- 
thermore. the money in the hands of the 
partnership is subject, of course. to 
creditors first before it can be used for 
purposes of the agreement. In the case 
of a close corporation. if the insurance 
is payable to the corporation, we again 
come back to the point made earlier in 
this talk that the monev coming into 
the general assets of the corporation 
increases the value of the very. stock 
which it is supposed to purchase. defeat- 
ing its. own end. Second, it becomes 
subiect to creditors before it can he 


made available for the purchase of the . 


stock of the deceased. Third, the ques- 
tion whether in a given case the cor- 
poration would be able to buy its own 
stock. In order for a corporation to 
buy its own stock. even in those states 
where such a purchase is permitted, the 
assets of the cornoration must be such 
that there is a sufficient surplus on hand 
to make the purchase withont depleting 
in any way the canital stock itself. There 
is no guarantee in the case of an acree- 
ment that has some vears in the future 
to run that the condition of the corpora- 
tion will be such at the time the nur- 
chase is to be made that it would be 


Underwriting Business Purchase Agreement 


A. Rushton Allen of Philadelphia Tells of the Pro- 
cedure of Effecting Business Purchasing Agreements and 
How Insurance Fits Into Situation; Contingencies That 
Must Be Figured on in Putting Plan Into Effect 


possible for such corporation to buy in 
its stock. Therefore, the beneficiary, 
either in the case of a partnership or 
the corporation, shoud be the individuals 
who must pay over the money to pur- 
chase the interest, in other words the 
survivors. Each member of the business 
unit would have issued on his life a 
policy payable to the other members of 
the unit. 


Who Shall Pay The Premiums? 


The next point to be considered is 
the payment of premiums. If the sur- 
vivors are to be the beneficiaries under 
such policies the survivors, of course, 
should pay the premiums. In_ other 
words, each member of the business 
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would pay the premiums on the policies 
on the other members. The method of 
furnishing funds for the payment of 
these premiums is handled by having the 
premiums charged to the accounts of the 
individuals in the case of a partnership, 
or to have a resolution of the board of 
directors raising the salaries of the mem- 
bers of a corporation sufficiently to take 
care of the premiums. In this connec- 
tion we have a difficulty where one mem- 
ber is considerably younger than the 
other member. In such case how can 
we equalize the burden? This difficulty 
is overcome by pooling the premiums 
and having each individual paying that 
portion of the premiums on the lives of 
the others which his interest in the bus- 
iness bears to the business as a whole. 
In this way instead of having the pre- 
miums determined by the age the pre- 
miums would be determined by the in- 
terest in the business, which seems to 
me to be the logical answer. 


Next in order is to determine what 
the estate of the deceased shall receive 
in the event of death. ‘The proceeds 
of the insurance, of course, are available 
to the estate in exchange for its inter- 
ests, but in addition to that is not the 
estate of the deceased entitled to some 
interest in the policies on the lives of 
the survivors for which he has paid? 
Or to put it another way, is not the es- 


tate of the deceased entitled to the value 
of his interest plus whatever it cost 
him to get it? There are two ways to 
handle this situation. The estate of the 
deceased may be paid a value represent- 
ed by the cash value of the policies on 
the survivors, but should death occur in 
the earlier years the estate of the de- 
ceased makes a sacrifice. It seems to me 
that a much better method is to have the 
estate of the deceased paid what it cost 
the estate to get that interest, namely 
the premiums themselves, and in the 
agreements which I have worked out the 
individuals interested have always 
seemed to favor the idea that it is a 
very good thing to have the premiums 
themselves returned to the estate of the 
one who should die, in addition to the 
value of the interest. 

We have next the question of a differ- 
ence between the amount of insurance 
and the value of the interest in the bus- 
iness as determined at the date of death. 
Suppose in the first instance that the 
value is greater than the amount of in- 
surance. The agreement should provide 
that if the insurance is insufficient to 
cover the interest, the survivor should 
arrange for the payment of the excess 
value on a time basis of some kind ‘de- 
pending on the size of the business. If 
the business is a small one the time for 
payment of the excess might very well 
be a short time because such excess 
would necessarily be rather small. In 
the case of a large business, the ex- 
cess might be quite a _ considerable 
amount, and in such case the length of 
time the survivors would have to make 
up the deficiency would have to run over 
a longer period. As surétv for the pvav- 
ment of excess value the survivor should 
give notes, and the estate should hold 
as collateral for the payment of the 
notes the entire value of the interest un- 
til the notes are taken up. In the case 
of a value which is less than the amount 
of insurance, there are two methods. 
One is to have the insurance itself rep- 
resent a minimum value, so provided in 
the agreement, in which case the insur- 
ance is always the smallest amount the 
estate of the deceased shall receive. The 
other instance is to have the estate of 
the deceased receive the actual value of 
the interest, even though less than the 
amount of the insurance, together with 
the premiums that he has paid and the 
balance of the insurance would belong to 
the survivors. I would say that the con- 
sensus of opinion in concerns to which 
I have talked is that the actual value 
of the business interest should pass to- 
gether with premiums paid and the ex- 
cess insurance be retained by the sur- 
vivors. This is a matter for the indi- 
vidual judgment of the concern in ques- 
tion. 


In Case One Cannot Get Insurance 

Next we have a much more difficult 
point. Suppose one of the members of 
this business unit cannot get insurance. 
Tet us treat this in a logical manner. 
The matter we are considering is not 
the purchase of life insurance but ‘an 
agreement for the purchase of a busi- 
ness interest. Now. if one of the mem- 
bers of this business cannot get life in- 
surance he must make some other ar- 
rangement with the survivors in the 
agreement whereby his interest may be 
taken over under some time arrange- 


ment or some other method satisfactory 
to those involved. Because this man 
cannot get life insurance is no reason 
whatever for disturbing the idea that 
there should be a contract of sale made. 
A method which has been used success- 
fully in a number of cases is to have the 
man who cannot get life insurance set 
up a sinking fund to which the other 
members of the business unit shall con- 
tribute an amount equal to the premi- 
ums which would have been paid had he 
been able to get life insurance. This 
sinking fund, while not self-completing 
as life insurance is, will help the sur- 
vivors considerably in making up the 
amount necessary to purchase the in- 
terest, and a reasonable time agreement 
to take up the balance is workable. | 
say’ it is workable because agreements 
of this kind have been entered into 
to the satisfaction of all concerned. 

Leaving the matter of life insurance 
for ‘a minute and going back to our basic 
idea. the contract of sale, just how tight 
shall we make this contract of sale? I 
believe that there should always be the 
right in the agreement for any member 
of the partnership or the corporation to 
withdraw at any time he so desires. But 
especially in the case of a close corpora- 
tion his right to withdraw should be 
dependent upon a right in the survivors 
to purchase his stock before he may of- 
fer it outside, and this right to pur- 
chase must give time to the survivor 
to make the adjustments necessary to 
get the money together to buy the stock 
of the one who withdraws. even though 
a time arrangement is necessary to carry 
this out. I say that the right of with- 
drawal should be contained in the agree- 
ment because it is so much more work- 
able an agreement and so much easier 
to get the contract completed in the 
first place if such a right of withdrawal 
is contained therein. 

A very important part of such a con- 
tract of sale is its termination provision. 
The contract should terminate. of course, 
by mutual consent. It should terminate 
by a time limit, especially in the case 
of a partnership. Whether a time limit 
is advisable in the case of a close cor- 
poration is a matter that cannot be laid 
down as a rule, but must depend en- 
tirely upon the individual situation. 
There is nothing legally wrong with an 
agreement of such nature which has no 
definite time to run. The agreement 
would terminate on dissolution in case 
of-a partnership or corporation, in the 
case of bankruptcy or in the case of in- 
solvency. The termination clause also 
should provide for a termination of the 
agreement in case one of the members 
of the business withdraws. 

Handling the Stock 


The next point in order is the han- 
dling of the stock in the case of a close 
corporation. I am firmly of the opinion, 
for the protection of all those involved. 
that the stock itself should be endorsed 
across the face that it is subject to this 
particular agreement of sale, so that It 
will not get into the hands of an inno- 
cent holder and thus be free from the 
agreement itself, which would be. the 
case without the endorsement. The stock 
should also be deposited either in a safe 
denosit box or in some other mannef 
which we will take up later. But the 
owner should reserve to himself all vot 
ing rights. dividends and other incidents 
of ownership not’ inconsistent with’ the 
agreement of sale. In addition to the 
endorsement across the face of the cel 
tificate,it is also advisable to have the 
certificate endorsed in. blank for pur 
poses of easy transfer, together with ® 
power of attorney. .This would be com 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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Why Companies Should 
Support Amer. College 


EDUCATING FIELD FOR THEM 





E. J. Clark, President of American Col- 
lege, Points Out Need for Com- 
pleting $100,000 Endowment 





E. J. Clark of Baltimore, president of 
the American College, told the conven- 
tion the need for completing the endow- 
ment for the college. His remarks 
follow: 

As president of the college I want to 
present some facts with respect to the 
business administration and why the 
college should be supported by not only 
all those underwriters who wish to mas- 


ter this intricate and highly professional- - 


ized business, but also our life insurance 
companies. 


The dean has told you in his address 
why every life underwriter should strive 
to become a C. L. U. if possible, bui 
why should the home office co-operate 
in the support. of the American College 
and its endowment fund—the Edward A. 
Woods Foundation ? 


It is perfectly obvious that our life 
insurance Companies want in their agen- 
cy organizations men and women of 
maximum intelligence and ability who 
either haye had or contemplate making 
the best possible preparation for a life 
underwriting career. The American 
College course provides the best and 
most complete preparation for this vo- 
cation that has ever been given to the 
life insurance world. 


The college as you understand does 
not conduct educational courses in its 
own plant and by its own teaching staff, 
preferring to regulate and supervise the 
conduct .of a standardized course of 
higher education in life insurance and 
allied subjects in the various universi- 
ties of the country, leading to the 
GL. 


All examinations for the C. L. U. are 
conducted in these educational centers 
under fixed rules established by the 
American College and which accord with 
recognized rules and regulations of the 
respective universities so far as educa- 
tional prerequisites and character of the 
course of study are concerned. 


In setting up educational standards 
for the C. examinations, which 
would win universal respect in insur- 
ance, professional, and academic circles, 
recognition was given to the fact that 
life underwriters need to know more 
than the principles and practices of life 
insurance itself. Their calling deals in- 
timately with economics and sociology, 
with the principles and psychology of 
salesmanship, with private and corpora- 
tion finance, with banking and commer- 
cial credit; with thrift, investments, taxa- 
tion, contractural relations of many 
kinds, wills, trust arrangements, and the 
Management of estates. Familiarity 
with these subjects, therefore, is highly 
esirable!'of life underwriters in order 
that they may be properly qualified for 
their negotiations with business men and 
others on a basis of mental equality. Ac- 
cording]y, the five series of examinations 
8iven by the American College as one 
of the prérequisites for the C. L. U. de- 
sree, cover all of these fields referred 
to above, It is quite evident, therefore, 
that candidates who have made the nec- 
TY Preparation and who successfully 
Passed: .these - comprehensive ,; .examina- 
tions have an educational background 
and equipment of a high order. 


Advantage to Companies 
The college as it is constituted is 
rduipped to place this course of study 
fl very important educational center in 
€ United States thereby serving not 


only the life underwriters in the broad- 
est, most convenient and economical 
manner but placing at the door of prac- 
tically every home office this educational 
advantage—twelve universities having 
already signified their willingness to in- 
stall the A. C. L. U. course. 

It is not possible for any home office 
to establish within its own educational 
department, if it has one, save at great 
cost any such course of study as that 
outlined. Therefore it is to the advan- 
tage of our life insurance companies to 
lend not only their moral but their finan- 
cial support to the college as they are 
direct beneficiaries. If by so doing it 
is of financial: benefit to the companies 
it is naturally of benefit to their mem- 
bers who constitute the great body of 
policyholders. 


One of our prominent life insurance 
presidents recently inquired as_ to 
whether or not, in my judgment,. the 
American College would be the means 
of interesting more young fellows in 
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going actually into the life insurance 
field. My answer was unqualifiedly yes, 
and furthermore, that they would enter 
the life insurance field with the equip- 
ment of an educational course that would 
fit them for all branches of life insur- 
ance service. The field men and women 
who have made this special preparation 
should naturally produce a larger volume 
of business more intelligently placed, and 
with a service to the insuring public and 
company which cannot be matched by an 
agent who has made no such preparation. 
Furthermore, as the number of Char- 
tered Life Underwriters increase, the 
costly turnover among life -insurance 
agents will decrease and herein will re- 
sult a tremendous saving in expense to 
our life insurance companies. 


The influence and educational work of 
this institution in the future, in the judg- 
ment of its officers and directors, is 
therefore going to be of incalculable 
value to the life insurance companies by 
giving tod them men and women of 
greater calibre and ability in the han- 
dling of life insurance problems and field 
work and in a more intelligent and effi- 
cient manner, as a result of their higher 
educational preparation and training, in 
not only life insurance fundamentals and 
salesmanship, but the other subjects in- 
volved in the American College course. 

Dean Huebner referred to the editorial 
of H. G. Kenagy in the September-Oc- 
tober issue of the “Managers Magazine” 
of the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau. I wish every company official, 
general agent, manager and life under- 
writer in America might read that edi- 
torial. If so there would be far less mis- 
understanding regarding the college and 
its program and there should be little 
question in the minds of our home office 
executives as to whether or not it is 
consistent or to the best interests of 
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sidered coupled with an interest and 
would give the holder the right to make 
the necessary transfer of the stock. I 
might emphasize at this point the ne- 
cessity of having a responsible depos- 
itory for such stock and such power of 
attorney. We will take this up later. 
I do not believe that these agreements 
can be readily brought about if we are 
going to insist upon the stock certificates 
being re-issued in the name of the de- 
pository. This involves too much for- 
feiture of right on the part of the real 
owner of the stock and would be stren- 
uously objected to by the members of 
the corporation. 


The agreement should include a clause 
not to use the policies for any other 
purpose, a clause obligating the signa- 
tories to the agreement to pay the pre- 
miums, and a clause binding the parties 
to the agreement and their estates to 
execute all necessary papers to carry 
the agreement into effect. 

The next point to be considered is the 
payment of the money and to whom. 
Sometimes these agreements are drawn 
up so that the beneficiary of the life 
insurance is the wife of the insured. This 
to my mind is not the proper procedure 
for two reasons. One is that you do not 
escape probably the inheritance tax be- 
cause when the wife receives the money 
she is not receiving proceeds of life in- 
surance directly but is receiving the pro- 
ceeds of a contract of sale, and tax men 
with whom I have talked say that it is 
very likely that such insurance money 
would be taxable even though payable 
to the wife. The second reason is that 
the wife as beneficiary of the life in- 
surance might very well accept the mon- 
ey as beneficiary and say, “Thank you 
very much. Now I want the value of 
my interest; this life insurance has noth- 
ing to do with my interest in the busi- 
ness. It was paid to me directly by 
the insurance company and it has no 
relation whatever to the business. I now 
want my interest in the business.” And 
she could make a very disagreeable situ- 
ation and one which would upset the 
purposes of the entire agreement—at 
least until the matter was ironed out in 
court. It is a much better method to my 
mind to have the insurance payable to 
the personal representative of the de- 
ceased—preferably, of course, a corpo- 
rate executor—to be added to the bal- 
ance of his estate, to be disposed of un- 
der his will and testamentary trust. 

Next as to the tax situation in such 
agreement. In the first place, we have 
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the federal estate tax. The life insur- 
ance money is not taxable under the 
federal estate tax for the very simple 
reason that it is not part of the estate 
of the insured but is owned by the sur- 
vivors, premiums paid by the survivors, 
and has nothing to do whatever with the 
estate of the deceased and is not sub- 
ject to the federal inheritance tax. ‘The 
only value that is subject to tax would 
be the value of the interest. of the de- 
ceased in the business, which interest 
might be less than the amount of in- 
surance, and this is the only value sub- 
ject to tax. This applies equally well 
to the state inheritance tax or the state 
estate tax. Premiums paid for life in- 
surance under business purchase agree- 
ments are not deductible under the in- 
come tax, and any method of evasion in 
all probability will be unsuccessful. The 
premiums would be included in the in- 
come and subject to the tax. You have 
a* further tax in each state, personal 
property tax, possibly an income tax, but 
this matter is one that will have to be 
taken up by the individual tn the par- 
ticular state in which he is located. 








the policyholders that they should co- 
operate with their field men in build- 


ing the Edward A. Woods Foundation 


as a permanent endowment for this edu- 
cational institution that is destined to be 
of immeasurable value to company, 
agent, and incidentally to the policy- 
holder because of a superior service ren- 
dered by life insurance men and women 
who become Chartered Life Under- 
writers. 

The American College however can not 
function on the meagre income derived 
from examination fees from candidates 
for the C. L. U. and it is neither prac- 
ticable, nor fair to its officers and di- 
rectors that it should be supported by 
the voluntary contributions of a few, 
consequently in line with the only sat- 
isfactory method of financing a higher 
educational institution, the Edward A. 
Woods Foundation was created as a per- 
manent endowment for the college and a 
memorial to this outstanding life insur- 
ance leader, educator, and first president 
of, the. American College. 

Of the $100,000 called for by the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
at the Detroit Convention approximately 
$50,000 has been subscribed. A tiumber 
of life insurance companies have already 
manifested their interest in the college 
by making subscriptions to the Founda- 
tion and I am convinced that when cer- 


tain local campaigns among our life un- 
derwriters are completed this fall in 
New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Los Angeles, Des Moines and else- 
where with contributions from other life 
insurance companies as should logically 
be expected the amount called for will 
be fully subscribed. 


The annual income of approximately 
$5,000 on this endowment which will be 
paid to the college by the corporate 
trustee combined with the revenue de- 
rived from examination fees will enable 
the college to balance its present budget 
and function without financial embar- 
rassment. 


It is strictly an eleemosynary institu- 
tion. Its executive officers are” serving 
without compensation and in addition 
donating to the college much clerical as- 
sistance and financial support. The dean 
and assistant dean are granted the most 
nominal honorariums for their untiring 
and invaluable services. We cannot and 
should not, expect them to continue on. 
this basis. 

The clerical and stenographic work in 
their offices have increased enormously. 
Printing, stationery, postage and travel- 
ing expenses are also increasing in like 
ratio. Consequently it is highly essen- 
tial that this endowment fund be com- 
pleted at the earliest possible date. 
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The pioneer work done by the Industrial 
agents of the country was sirikingly pre- 
sented by Edward D. Duffield, president of 
The Prudential, He spoke in part as fol- 
lows: 

At the outset | should impress upon 
you that the accomplishment of the In- 
dustrial agent has been limited to 54 years 
of effort as against 86 years that Amer- 
ican insurance companies have been writ- 
ing life insurance on the lives of Amer- 
He came into the insurance 
business at an time. The 
country was slowly recovering from the 
Industry was at a 


ican citizens. 
inauspicious 


great panic of 1873. 
standstill. Credit was almost non-existent. 
Financial institutions of apparent stability 
had closed their doors and poverty and 
non-emplovment were the condition of 
large numbers of our citizens. 

Under these adverse circumstances he 
was expected to sell to a class of individ- 
uals unfamiliar with insurance in any 
form a novel form of insurance not there- 
this country, 
companies whose names were practically 


tofore tried in issued by 


unknown and whose assets were insig- 
nificant. He was given a policy small 
in amount and so restricted in its provi- 


sions that a reading thereof leads one to 
wonder what obligation the company as- 
sumed by the issuance thereof. 

For example, a policy for twenty-five 
cents a week gave a benefit of $185 pro- 
viding the insured should live for a 
longer period than one year after its is 
suance. If the insured died within the 
first three months, the company was not 
liable “to pay any sum whatever.” lf 
death occurred between three and_ six 
menths, the beneficiary would receive 
one-third, and if between six months and 
one year two-thirds of the benefit called 
for by the policy. Some policies were 
also issued on an agreement by the in- 
sured that they were subject to such rules 


aud regulations as might have been or 
might thereafter be established by the 


Board of Directors. At the outset the 
piospects of the Industrial agent were 
those who had no other insurance and he 
has continuously worked among. those 
who generally speaking would not have 
been approached by agents of purely Or- 
dinary companies. His opportunity to 
sell these policies was practically restrict- 
ed to those to whom thrift was an un- 
known word; who had had no experience 
in life insurance; who were engaged in 
occupations from which they were scarce- 
ly able to obtain sufficient funds for daily 
needs. His compensation was based on 
so grossly an inadequate figure that it is 
a wonder that any one even in those hard 
times could be found to attempt the task. 
He was restricted to the sale of these so- 
called Industrial policies providing for 
this small amount of insurance to be paid 
for by continuing weekly payments. He 
had. no opportunity of selling Ordinary 
insurance and thereby supplement his in- 
come. He was not only expected to write 
the insurance, but to collect each week 
the premiums therefor. His clientele, 
necessarily. restricted to those of small 
means and by their very nature improvi- 
dent, were less likely to listen to a prop- 
osition of continuous self-denial. If 50 
years ago someone had been asked to 
speak on The Mission of the Industrial 
Agent he would have thrown up his hands 
in despair, assuming that the only mis- 
sion of the Industrial agent would be to 
find some other employment as quickly 
as opportunity offered. 
Part Played By Industrial Ag=nt 


That those engaged in this business 
would ever prove to be a real and vital 
factor in the building up of one of the 
great outstanding monuments of Amer- 


Part Played By The Industrial Agent 


President Duffield Of The Prudential Shows The Import- 
ance Of The Industrial Man In Developing Life Insurance; 
The Lessening Cost Of Industrial Insurance; Visions The 
Agent’s Mission In The Future 


ican enterprise was then unthinkable, and 
yet that is what has occurred. Those who 
have followed the business during these 
years have seen the Industrial agent first 
building firmly upon the Industrial policy 
until it was recognized as a real factor in 
the business of life insurance, branch 
from that into the writing of Ordinary 
policies in increasing amounts; have seen 
these Industrial policies develop from the 
narrowly restricted one first issued to 
those of today which contain not only 
larger benefits, but features covering ac- 
cidental death and disability. They have 
seen the Industrial agent’s contribution to 
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American life insurance grow from an 
insignificant cipher to the present stupen- 
dous total. Accurate figures showing the 
amount of Ordinary insurance written by 
Industrial agents are of course not avail- 
able. A fair estimate, however, is that 
at the end of 1928 there was anproxi- 
mately 13% billion of Ordinary insurance 
in force placed by Industrial agents. Add 
this amount of Ordinary insurance to 
the 16% billions of Industrial insurance 
in force at the same date and it will ap- 
pear that the Industrial agents have been 
responsible for having put on the books 
of the companies almost one-third of the 
total insurance now in force in the United 
States. If, therefore, the sole mission of 
the Industrial agent had been the produc- 


tion of business, | think it fair to say 


that the seventy thousand who are now 
engaged in that form of occupation have 
done their full share in the era of the 
first hundred billion. 

They have done it in small units. They 
have done it by insuring those who would 
otherwise have had no insurance protec- 
tion. They have done it in fields that 
would otherwise not have been occupied. 
They have demonstrated that as far as 
the first hundred billion goes they have 
had a mission and that that mission has 
been fulfilled. 

But the .sole mission of the Industrial 
agent has not been the mere production 
of business. An aggregate of figures is a 
poor indication of the real accomplish- 
ment for which he should be given credit. 
There were outstanding at the close of 
the year 1928 over 85% million Industrial 
insurance policies. We may assume that 





‘upon them. 


our population was then approximately 
120 million. While accurate statistics are 
impossible, I think it fair to say, making 
due allowance for overlapping policies in 
different companies and the issuance by 
one company of several policies on one 
life, that 65% of the total number of 
policies would fairly indicate the number 
of individuals insured under this form of 
protection. So that out of our 120 mil- 
lion population about 56 million, or nearly 
one-half of the American. people at the 
close of 1928 were paying a weekly pre- 
mium to Industrial agents. 

This fact indicates one outstanding ele- 
ment in the mission of the Industrial 
agent—the wider and broader dissemina- 
tion of the value of life insurance. 


First Policy The Obstacle 


I think it is unnecessary for me to 
prove that the greatest obstacle to be 
surmounted in extending the benefits of 
life insurance is the sale of the first 
policy. Under-insurance is, of course, an 
evil, but non-insurance is a still greater 
one. When one has been brought to re- 
alize the necessity of insurance, the task 
of making that insurance adequate is a 
very much less difficult one than to con- 
vince the individual that he needs insur- 
ance at all. 
agent was achieved by increasing the num- 
ber of those who took out insurance for 
the first time rather than by multiplying 
the insurance already carried. very 
definite part of his mission has therefore 
been that of education—making the 
spendthrift become thrifty, impressing 
upon the irresponsible the responsibility 
of life, bringing to the individual a re- 
alization of his responsibility to other in- 
dividuals, providing for the needs of the 
home and family and making a wider and 
more useful life possible for dependents. 
This aspect of his mission is better un- 
derstood when one realizes the fact that 
approximately 50% of the Industrial poli- 
cies in force are on the Endowment plan, 
a great number having been written on 
children. 


The result is that the younger genera- 
tion, those now coming into manhood and 
womanhood, will be a more largely insur- 
ing generation than those who have pre- 
ceded them. Because of what the Indus- 
trial agent has done the bovs and girls of 
today are familiar with life insurance as 
a part of their daily existence. Week bv 
week they have seen the preminms paid 
by their parents to the Industrial agent; 
they have overheard their conversations: 
they have listened to the discussion of 


_what these policies were to do; they have 


understood the plans for their future 
which these policies would provide for. 
As they reach the age when the Endow- 
ment matures and the provisions which 
have been made for their welfare change 
‘from hopes to reality, they will recognize 
the obligation which then becomes theirs 
of making provision for their own future 
and for those who may be dependent 


Lessening Cost of Industrial Insuv~ance 


Many an Ordinary policy has _ been 
written by an Ordinary agent not. so 
much through his own persuasive. powers 
as from the. fact that somewhere, at some 


time, some unknown Industrial agent edu- . 


cated his prospect in childhood as ‘to the 
value and need of. life insurance. 

If we analyze how the Industrial agent 
has been able to fulfil his mission with 
the seemingly insurmountable obstacles 
which confronted him, there are certain 
prominent factors which appear. 

In the first place, the companies have 


The success of the Industrial ' 


rendered him substantial aid in meeting 
the criticism against the cost of this form 
of insurance by continuously increasing 
the amount of benefits payable under the 
policy, by paying dividends Which were 
not required by the policy contract, and 
by adding Accidental Death and _ Dis- 
ability features with no increase in pre- 
mium. 


In the case of the compatiy which | 
represent, and I think in the case of most, 
if, indeed, not all, companies issuing In- 
dustrial policies, when these liberalizing 
features have been added to the new 
policies they have been made retroactive 
so as to place all policies on an cqual 
basis. Those who criticize the early cost 
of Industrial insurance should remember 
that all premiums are dependent upon 
three factors. First, the rate of interest 
which will be earned; second, the rate of 
mortality which will be experienced; and, 
third, the expense rate at which the busi- 
ness of the company will be conducted. 
So far as two of the three assumptions, 
i.e., those of mortality to be experienced 
and expense of doing the btisiness, are 
concerned, those who were iti charge of 
the companies first issuing this form of 
insurance had substantially tio data on 
which to base their calculations. The ma- 
jority of those whom they anticipated 
would take their policies were of a class 
who could not by reason of their occupa- 
tion secure Ordinary insurance. They 
were those whose home stitroundings 
were less favorable to the prolongation 
of life than those of the Ordinary policy- 
holder. The tables of mortality used by 
the Ordinary companies were only useful 
as disclosing the minimum rate of mor- 
tality which the new company would ex- 
perience. Nor was the compatiy more fa- 
vorably situated to obtain definite and 
accurate information as to the expense 
of doing this new kind of business. 

The first requisite was.to provide a 
sufficient fund to meet the obligations of 
the company as they matured, and it was 
therefore essential that the premium 
charged should be sufficient to cover not 
only the definite factor of prospective 
earnings, but the unknown factors of 
mortality and expense. 


The benefits in those early policies were 
therefore necessarily limited, but as ex- 
perience furnished an adequate guide the 
companies met their obligations to the 
policyholders by proportionately reducing 
the cost to them. 

The liberal policy of today has been 
made possible through the lowering mor- 
tality rate actually experienced and the 
material reduction made in the cost of 
doing the business, with the result that 
the cost of the Industrial policy to the 
Industrial policyholder compares favor- 
ablv today with the cost of the Ordinary 
policy to the Ordinary policyholder. 


What Industrial Agent Stood For 


The liberalization of the companies 
policies and the increasing amount °! 
benefit paid thereunder would not 0! 
themselves have accomplished the results 
obtained had not the Industrial agent !" 
the pursuit of his mission shown  certall 
characteristics. 

In the first place he gave to it earnest. 
persistent effort. To put it more bluntl’. 
he worked and. worked hard. He cot! 
not hope to succeed by treating his occt” 
pation as a half-time job.. His efforts h" 
to be continuous and concentrated. 1! 
work of one week could not relieve him 
of the necessity of similar work on tt 
ensuing week. His policies could lars 
each week by non-payment of -premiums. 
‘and his obligation was to see that the 
did not lapse. His production requir 
continuous effort as it was necessarily ™ 
the smallest of units. He had to write 
ten policies to equal one Ordinary polic’ 
yet it probably required as much 0 . 
time and effort to write each Industri 
policy as it required of the Ordinan) 
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agent to produce an Ordinary policy. Un- 
der these circumstances he could not have 
done those things that present figures in- 
dicate he did do without giving all that 
he had in the way of time, effort and 
energy to the accomplishment of his task. 


Another element which was essential to 
his success was that of service. This 
much abused term was probably never 
thought of in the days when Industrial 
agents first began the collection of a 
weekly debit, and yet it was absolutely 
essential to his success. He had to face 
his policyholders fifty-two times a year. 
He had to convince them that their in- 
terests were his interests. He had to an- 
swer such criticism as they might make 
in regard to any action of his or any 
action of the company which he repre- 
sented. Under these circumstances he 
had to so conduct his business as to sat- 
isfy his clientele, to convince them they 
were receiving an adequate return for 
the premiums they were paying. 

Then men who succeeded in this busi- 
ness were those who recognized the need 
of conducting it in a way that would 
demonstrate the integrity of the individ- 
ual agent and the integrity of the com- 
pany which he represented. Their con- 
tact with the insured was a very human 
contact. It broadened out beyond the 
mere buying and selling of a policy into 
an understanding of human relationships 
and an interest in meeting human needs. 
The successful Industrial agent was the 
individual who as he made his weekly 
call for collections grew to know family 
conditions. He understood the family 
problem and was interested in its solu- 
tion. He was interested in the individual 
members of that family as individuals, 
and not merely as the holders of insur- 
ance policies. In other words, his whole 
relationship became in the broadest term 
a human relationship, and he brought to 
the accomplishment of his task a human 
understanding and a human interest. 

This, then, was the mission of the In- 
dustrial agent in the era of the first hun- 
dred billion, and by these methods he 
succeeded in fulfilling it. 


The Agent’s Mission In Future 


Viewed in the light of what he has 
done, what shall be his mission in the 
era of the second hundred million? 

If we consider solely the question of 
production in the era of the second hun- 
dred billion, I prophesy that his mission 
will be to secure more than a proportion- 
ate share of that amount. The Industrial 
policies which he is now selling have been 
so liberalized as to permit a wider field 
for their sale. He is now writing policies 
on which the premiums are payable on a 
monthly basis, which is giving him a new 
clientele. He is becoming accustomed to 
closing Ordinary business in increasing 
amounts, and he is not terrified by Group 
msurance. You will find the Industrial 
agent of today competent to enter all of 
these fields, and I therefore have no hesi- 
tancy in prophesying that with his larger 
opportunities he will produce more busi- 
hess in all lines than did his predecessors. 

I feel, however, that the mission of the 
Industrial agent is not confined to mere 
production. After all, we are not en- 
gaged in the mere sale of goods, wares 
and merchandise. There is something 
more in this business than that of buying 
and selling. I believe that the very char- 
acteristics which from necessity have de- 
veloped the Industrial agent in the past 
are the characteristics which the success- 
ful representative of the future, be he 
Industrial or Ordinary, must have. The 
ay of the haphazard insurance man is 
Over. It is no occupation for the misfit 
or for the failure in other professions. 

here is no room for the idler. More 
and more it will call for all that a man 
as in time, effort and energy. 

An important part of the mission of 
the Industrial agent is to impress upon 
the Insurance fraternity the necessity of 
taking this business seriously. If work 
was a necessity in the past, it is an equal 
necessity today. I realize we are living 
at a time when the word “work” is given 
an unpleasant significance. We are too 
Prone to sympathize with the man who 


has to work. We are too prone to lose 
sight of the dignity of labor and seek to 
escape the necessity of performing it, and 
yet it is as true today as it ever has been 
that nothing has been and nothing ever 
will be accomplished of real worth in this 
world except by the earnest, consistent 
and persistent effort of some individual. 
If the Industrial agent in the era of the 
second hundred billion can, as in the era 
of the first hundred billion, demonstrate 
to his brother agents that this is a busi- 
ness that calls for work, he will have 
performed a portion of his mission. 


Again, in an increasing degree, his 
mission is to demonstrate the necessity 
of real service to those with whom he 
comes in contact. I do not mean by 
service merely that expression which is so 
common today and so often misapplied. 
I mean a recognition on his part of the 
character of the business in which he is 
engaged; that it is necessarily based upon 
an unselfish act of the individual whom 
he is seeking to interest, and that con- 
sciously or unconsciously he is calling 
upon that individual to practice self-denial 
for the benefit of others. If he is to 
succeed in his calling, he must exercise 
that same spirit that he is seeking to in- 
voke in his client. He must recognize 
that the important part of the transaction 
is not that which benefits himself, but 
that which benefits the individual to whom 
he is seeking to sell a life insurance 
policy. In other words, the vital factor 
in his mind must not be the commission 
which he will receive, but the benefit the 
purchaser will enjoy. This requires on 
his part education, a knowledge of the 
policies that he has to sell and a knowl- 
edge of what those policies can do in 
providing for individual needs; 2n edu- 
cation that will enable him to understand 
the financial problems of his prospect, 
whether those problems are of a domes- 
tic or business character. He must under- 
stand how a man can best provide for 
his family and he must also understand 


how a man can best protect his business. . 


This is not a task which can be accom- 
plished through superficial means. It is a 
task which calls for the deeper realization 
of human needs and a better understand- 
ing of business enterprises. In fact, I 
think it would be difficult to place a limi- 
tation unon the subjects which such a 
man might study and utilize to his ad- 
vantage and to the advantage of the in- 
surance public. While this requires edu- 
cation, it reauires something more than 
the mere training of the mind. It calls 
for a human interest that springs from 
the heart rather than from the head. 
Here the mission of the Industrial avent 
is clear. No man so much as he is 
brought in daily contact with the life of 
the American people. He must under- 
stand them and what they are thinking 
about and what their hopes and asnira- 
tions are and how they can be attained. 
Their interests must become his interests. 
Their hopes must become his hopes. Their 
desires must become his desires. 
within his grasp as has no other class of 
men the power of aiding and assisting 
those who need aid and assistance. 

His mission, therefore, is to realize the 
extent of the power that is his and utilize 
it in serving better those whom he is per- 
mitted to serve. If he fulfills his mission, 
he will serve as an example of what this 
business. of ours may be and should be. 
He will act as an inspiration to all those 
engaged therein. He will give a new 
meaning to the term “Insurance Agent.” 
He will take it out of the purely com- 
mercial and material class and bring it 
into the class of those who unselfishly 
seek to better their day and generation. 


The Mission of the Industrial Agent in 
the Era of the Second Hundred Billion, 
as I visualize it, is to continue to follow 
in an even broader and wider way the 
example set for him by the Industrial 
agent in the era of the first hundred bil- 
lion; to recognize the dignity of the busi- 
ness, to recognize the character of the 
business and give to it the best that is 
his, not because of the material gain that 
he may receive therefrom, but in order 
to realize that greater compensation which 
comes only from service to others well 
and unselfishly performed. 


He has - 


Ecker’s Address 


(Continued from Page 14) 


safe, sane and constructive ways in sus- 
taining that structure. 

Now in Cycle of Great Expansion 

We are passing through a cycle of 
great expansion in volume of production, 
consumption and earnings, brought about 
by world conditions which it would be 
out of place to attempt to analyze here, 
and the public appetite for alluring prof- 
its to be derived from advancing prices 
in corporate shares has very naturally 
been whetted. Business is brisk, and 
the profits are very properly going to 
those who take the risk. Just here lies 
the difference between investments by an 
individual or a corporation formed for 
such purposes and those to be made by 
a life insurance company. Common 
stocks are inherently speculative. Profits 
are large if the enterprise is eminently 
successful, but, in the event of failure 
losses may be correspondingly large, or 
even larger, since the entire value may 
be wiped out. Of a given number of 
enterprises started each year, a certain 
number fail. We are today riding on a 
high wave of prosperity. We want to 
foster it and to have it roll on, but 
we do not entirely forget that there will 
always be an ebb and flow of the busi- 
ness tides. The curve of advancing 
prices has, in the past, invariably been 
offset by cycles of declines of equal de- 
gree. 

I do not intend to disregard the steady 
‘advance which has taken place over a 
long period of years, nor the spectacular 
increase of the more recent years in the 
wealth of the American institutions. Nor 
is it intended to question the wisdom of 
those who would have a.slice of Ameri- 
can prosperity. Here and there an in- 
dividual has made a fortune by pur- 
chasing a winner. Those are exceptional 
cases, probably not altogether uncom- 
mon. 

A Method Foreign to Life Insurance 

Here and there individuals, having the 
means to diversify their holdings, have 
made a fortune. They have been able 
to work on averages. We in the insur- 
ance business better than many under- 
stand the law of averages. Buying 
equities, in the parlance of the day, is 
the method of participating in the 
growth and prosperity of the country. 
No one, certainly not the speaker, would 
fail to recognize the wisdom of such an 
investment policy—adhering to the fun- 
damental industries of the nation—for 
an tmdividual or for a corporation, in- 
vestment trust, call it what you will, or- 
ganized for the purpose. In the last 
analysis, it is dealing in commodities or 
services, the business of buying and sell- 
ing for profit, but this is wholly foreign 
to the business for which a life insur- 
ance company is organized. 

In volume, the asset holdings of life 
insurance companies are mostly those of 
mutual companies whose assets are en- 
tirely held for the policyholders. Of 
the relatively small part held by stock 
companies, the entire reserves certainly, 
and a part of the surplus equitably, are 
held for policyholders. These funds are 
entrusted to the management for a very 
definite purpose under the provisions of 
a definite contract, and even the best 
of intentions on the part of management 
furnish no excuse for using the funds 
paid in by policyholders in an effort to 
make money through engaging, directly 
or indirectly, in other forms of business 
which, in the last analysis, is precisely 
what results when common stock equi- 
ties are purchased out of life insurance 
funds. 

In periods of advancing prices or of 
inflation, the individual may wisely seek 
investments of a character calculated to 
offset decline in the purchasing power 
of money, but insurance policies are not 
bought with that in view at any time. 
There should be no possibility of risk 
of disappointment in the policy contract 
or of the realization of the purpose for 
which it was taken. That this subject 


is now attracting considerable attention 
is evidenced by the able address deliv- 
ered by Hon. Albert Conway, Superin- 
tendent of Insurance of New York, be- 
fore the meeting of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners at 
Toronto. 

Even the laws defining the classes of 
bond investment permissible for life in- 
surance companies have been susceptible 
of abuse in the case of a few compa- 
nies unscrupulously managed. How 
much more difficult it would be to make 
definitions permitting investment in the 
soundest of common stocks which would 
not open the door to ill advised specu- 
lation in unsound stocks. 

Fidelity and good judgment on the part 
of those charged with the responsibility 
of making life insurance investments 
must always be the best assurance of 
protection of the policyholder, though 
regulation and supervision, of course, 
serves a useful purpose. 

It is our business to strive to reduce 
the cost of insurance. Improvement in 
mortality is important. Progress in ef- 
ficiency of operation in the pure mechan- 
ics of the business is constantly going 
on, and to seek improvement in interest 
earnings in our legitimate field of invest- 
ment is an obligation of management. 


Has No Misgivings About Finding 
Suitable Investments 


There is nothing in the present out- 
look to give rise to any misgiving over 
our being able to continue to find in- 
vestments in such field notwithstanding 
our tremendously growing requirements, 
and at satisfactory rates of return. Life 
insurance funds are predicated upon a 
certainty of payment in an eventuality 
named in the contract. So far as pos- 
sible the element of chance should be 
eliminated and the funds should not be 
subject to the hazard of speculation. In 
other words, there is a place for the 
employment of the accumulations of life 
insurance companies in the sound eco- 
nomics of our business affairs, the im- 
portance of which cannot be overesti- 
mated. Until the world is ready to con- 
duct business without credit, funds of 
this character are a necessity, and the 
withdrawal of the life insurance compa- 
nies from the present field of invest- 
ment would be bound to have a disas- 
trous effect on existing prosperity. In 
view of the increasing magnitude of such 
funds, even now approximating the Gov- 
ernment debt and being much more than 
doubled every decade, this becomes a 
factor of importance second only to the 
factor of safety in making such invest- 
ments. 

The natural law of supply and demand 
should be allowed freely to operate in 
directing the use of these funds. Money 
will always find its way into appropriate 
enterprises having regard to their im- 
portance to the public interest and to 
the localities where most needed in the 
development of the natural resources of 
the country rather than in the older 
communities which are lenders and not 
borrowers. Only one state in the Union 
has essayed a compulsory investment act 
and, in consequence, its citizens for years 
paid the penalty of a larger interest rate 
than their neighbors. 

The trend of life insurance invest- 
ments in the era of the second hundred 
billion will, I think, be in the direction 
of choosing securities that are best 
adapted to the requirements of the busi- 
ness from the standpoint of safety, in- 
terest return and maturity. @onsidera- 
tion of the sacred nature of the trust 
cannot be overemphasized. That noth- 
ing shall impair the integrity and abso- 
lute reliability of the contracts is im- 
perative, and the public confidence, now 
so fully enjoyed, must never be shaken. 
Nothing in the nature of an undue risk 
or of a speculation should be tolerated. 
Our executives will continue to be mind- 
ful of these considerations and there will 
be a constantly growing recognition of 
the necessity for wise and constructive 
use of life insurance accumulations in the 
interest of the public as well as the 
policyholder. 
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Hull On New Conditions 
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more money and for satisfying more of 
his newly developed desires. Travel, 
education, sports, building developments, 
savings banks, investment securities and 
countless other agencies compete with us 
for a slice of an unparalleled prosperity. 
And if we don’t look to the quality of 
our performance, the representative of 
some other industry with his attention 
focussed on his new toys, style, desir- 
ability, smartness, design and color and 
“progressive obsolescence”’—Oh, there 
are so many of them there isn’t time 
even to name them; I wish there were 
—the representative of some other in- 
dustry is going to edge us out, and that’s 
all there is to it. 

Merchandising Tip to Field Organization 

Well, if you aren’t convinced of it 
now, you wouldn’t be if I were to talk 
on and on for hours about this new 
importance of the problems of distribu- 
tion, and of the ways that have been 
found of meeting consumer demand. At 
least, and perhaps if not for any other 
reason to save your patience and my 
voice, I am going to ask you to agree 
with me, for the purpose of this argu- 
ment, that the American business man 
has come to a new and controlling reali- 
zation of the importance of correctly 
merchandising, as contrasted with largely 
producing, the necessities and luxuries 
which go to make up the “standard of 
living” of the American home. And then 
I ask you to face the question, isn’t that 
same problem—of correctly and more in- 
telligently merchandising your product— 
squarely up to you? 

I will have to ask you also substan- 
tially to take my word for my next state- 
ment, that is, that the keynote of this 
new emphasis upon distribution is qual- 
ity of performance. Two or three ex- 
amples, however, taken strictly from the 
field of production of material dbjects, 
will sufficiently illustrate, I think, what 
I mean. 

The lumber industry has met the new 
conditions, the competition, for exam- 
ple, of boards made from sugar cane 
and corn stalks, by what their Merchan- 
dising Counselor, if you please—called in 
a recent speech “better merchandising 
and public education,” so that now the 
two essential elements in the lumber 
dealer’s success are “grade-marking” 
and “quality.” Indeed, the lumber dealer 
has even taken cognizance of the factor 
of color, and he is thinking of colored 
floors—for example, orchid, light greens 
and rose, and he is telling the public 
all about the qualities, both practical 
and artistic, of these new effects. And 
then there is the home modernizing 
movement which these lumber dealers 
are putting into operation—telling people 
where and how they can modernize the 
old home, instead of building the jazz 
cottage. The keynote of it all has be- 
come the quality of their product and 
service in their sale. 


Stepping Up of Consumer Demand 


Take the automobile industry, or at 
least one outstanding instance in that 
industry. What has one of the larg- 
est automobile manufacturers been do- 
ing during the last eighteen months? 
Has that corporation sought to meet 
each new element of its competition by 
cutting its prices, to stimulate quantity 
of production? Not at all. Each time 


it has met its rival with a new model.. 


or, if it became necessary, with a brand 
new car; not a four cylinder car at a 
little lower price, but a six cylinder 
product with a few additional refine- 
ments of service, so that the consumers’ 
demands might be stepped-up—not that 
the manufacturing profits should be cut 
down. Or, the consumers’ demands hav- 
ing been stepped-up, that the product 
offered might seek to meet those de- 
mands on the basis of quality, and not 
of price. 

And this stepping-up of the consum- 
ers’ demands in the field of merchandis- 
ing manufactured articles is having its 


exact counterpart in the business of sell- 
ing life insurance and other so-called 
service industries. The modern life un- 
derwriter is. equipping himself through 
higher education and through intensive 
training to analyze every element of his 
product and to adapt his appeal to the 
basis of human need and public serv- 
ice. Just as consumer demand in the 
realm of manufactured articles is now 
recognized to be not wholly intuitive 
and self-created, so in the selling of 
life insurance we are seeking more and 
more to make the American public life- 
insurance conscious and to suggest 
quietly but insistently that to be ade- 
quately insured is to be “in style.” 
What the Companies Can Do 

The study of the market through re- 
search and by the laboratory method is 
being handled in what seems to me to 
be the almost ideal way, by our com- 
panies, through the agency of the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau. But 
may I, without disrespect and with due 
humility, suggest that there is still some- 
thing which our companies may do? Not 
only are distribution methods involved in 
these economic changes. © Production 
methods must also be coordinated with 
this new spirit of merchandising. In 
other words, the new merchandising, 
based upon the wants and needs of the 
consumer, has also revolutionized pro- 
duction. Hence, in ordér to attain “qual- 
ity of performance,” not only must we 
underwriters adapt our life insurance 
service to specific human needs, but our 
companies—the institution of life insur- 
ance itself—must continue to refine our 
product in order that it may be always 
flexible and adaptable to those require- 
ments. And the motive underlying this 
refining process must be always the 
needs of the insuring public and not 
competitive expediency. The develop- 
ment of the personal skill of the un- 
derwriter and the perfection of adequate 
instruments for his hands, must proceed 
together. 

Importance of Educational Equipment 

The educational equipment for the in- 
dividual underwriter is being furnished 
by what, as the years come and go, is 
bound to be, in my opinion, the greatest 
single influence in the marketing of the 
Second Hundred Billion—The American 
College of Life Underwriters. 

But the individual responsibility of the 
life underwriter, in meeting this new ele- 
ment of stepping-up the consumer de- 
mand, and of adapting the product to 
that demand, is the element in the situa- 
tion in which I believe we are most vi- 
tally interested, and to which I would 
call your earnest consideration. 

The life underwriter is going to have 
to meet this new emphasis upon the 
quality of his performance by taking ad- 
vantage of research and of the labora- 
tory, of course. This will be made avail- 
able to him, increasingly, I hope, through 
a closer and closer co-operation between 
vour Association and the Sales Research 
Bureau, and through a more extensive 
and intensive distribution of the services 
and benefits of that work, also through 
company machinery. 

New Avenues of Development 

Moreover, the life underwriter is go- 
ing to have to take advantage of these 
new pieces of educational machinery, 
which are being developed and offered 
for his ‘advancement, through a closer 
co-operation between the American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters and your As- 
sociation. This can also be accom- 
plished. Study groups must be organ- 
ized in every nook and cranny of the 
country which a bulletin from your Na- 


tional headquarters can reach. Other 
means and methods readily suggest 
themselves. 


But there is a still further particu- 
larized responsibility which ‘rests upon 
each and every one of the twenty thou- 
sand members of this Association, and 
which I would try to bring to you in 
these next few minutes. 


.votion. 


The life underwriter who is going to 
play his part in the writing and con- 
serving of this Second Hundred Billion 
—yes, and in conserving the First Hun- 
dred Billion—is going to have to fill his 
heart and mind with a new spirit of de- 
Devotion to what he must be- 
lieve and know is the greatest single 
force for social justice and economic 
prosperity that is going to operate in 
America during the coming years—de- 
votion to the business of feeding the 
hungry, caring for the diseased, mak- 
ing the desert places bloom and bring- 
ing beauty into life. 

He must be more than a mere. busi- 
ness man. He must play his part as a 
public servant. I said something like 
that at Detroit last year. Yes, and I'll 
probably say something like it next year 
in Canada, if you do me the honor again 
to let me represent you. The life un- 
derwriter must take his place in the 
political and social structure of his com- 
munity, of his state and of: his nation. 
Very specifically he must let it be 
known that the leaders of American 
business are not sordid materialists but 
practical idealists; not selfish individual- 
ists but self forgetting public servants. 

If I may express a personal opinion, 
because I do not want to say this in 
any spirit which might be taken contro- 
versially—I believe that during the next 
four or five years, by far the most im- 
portant measure of the quality of our 
performance as public servants and as 
leaders of American business thought 
and action, is going to be found in the 
degree in which we rally to the clarion 
call of constituted authority—whether it 
be from the highest position of our ex- 
ecutive government or from the lowli- 
est police court, and no matter what po- 
litical impress it may seem to carry— 
the clarion call to law observance. 

Spread Spirit of Lawfulness 

We, the members of this Association, 
represent the best in probably the great- 
est selling organization in this country. 
Our constituency is numbered in. the 
millions. Are we going to hear the warn- 
ing and the challenge and are we going 
to take our stand on the side of law and 
order? We are not concerned with the 
making or modifying of laws, nor 
chiefly with their. enforcement,. nor are 
we concerned with any particular stat- 
ute. But the observance of all law and 
the spread of the spirit of lawfulness is 
clearly our task. If anybody may feel 
responsibility for developing a spirit 
which finds in law a binding obligation, 
surely it is such a representative group 
of business leaders as you men and 
women. 

No single law is here involved. The 
allegiance which we owe strikes far 
deeper than any question of personal 
liberty. The question is one of stand- 
ing firmly by: the maintenance of pub- 
lic order and decency and the continua- 
tion and promotion of our national pros- 
perity. I care not very much what may 
be your individual answer to any particu- 
lar problem arising in your dailv dis- 
cussions and affairs. I only ask that 
your answers may be carefully consid- 
ered and not lightly bandied about, and 
that you may be sure that they are 
worthy of your American citizenship. 

Why should we, I ask you, spend the 
major portion of our whole endeavor 
trying to encourage and develop the 
sturdy virtues of thrift and self-denial 
and affection and love, and then, by 
careless expression or by thoughtless 
self-centered. action, strike the most 
deadly blow at the very institutions— 
the very structure—which we have so 
carefully built up? 

If it is desirable that the people in a 
democracy have respect for law, as they 
have for justice, nothing will contribute 
more to that desired end than high char- 
acter and devotion in the persons of the 
business leaders of this country. 

When the millions of American busi- 
ness men can say with one accord, we 
have given to these problems. our busi- 
ness-like consideration and co-operation, 
and have come to such and such con- 
chisions—I care not so much what those 


conclusions may be—then, and not until 
then will we have come to the satis- 
factory solution of what. seems to me 
to be the greatest single menace that 
our country has faced in many, many 
years. 

What it Means to Individual Agent 

I am almost through—just a thought 
in closing. What does quality of per- 
formance mean to the individual life 
underwriter of this country? It means, 
doesn’t it, if it means anything at all, 
a clear vision of the infinite possibili- 
ties of tkis high calling of ours, and a 
clear and commanding courage to do 
what that vision tempts us to do. 
Haven’t we been, perhaps, just a little 
complacent in the gathering together of 
the First Hundred Billion? Haven’t we 
been, perhaps, just a trifle blind, both 
to the gloriousness of the opportunity 
and to the sacredness of the obligation? 
Have we always heard—or if we have 
heard, have we always heeded, the chal- 
lenge of a waiting world—a world wait- 
ing for the very thing that we, above 
all others, can supply, that sense of se- 
curity for the future, that justification of 
hopes, that realization of faith? 

Harry Spillman, of the Remington 
Rand Corp., tells of the dear old lady 
who, by that miracle of modern science 
had had cataracts removed from her 
hitherto unseeing eyes, and she was led 
out into the lengthening shadows of the 
soft and mellow witchery of a glorious 
sunset, and when her tired eyes for the 
first time saw that magic of color, she 
said: “Where are all the people?” And 
the kindly doctor asked, “What people?” 
And she said, “Why aren’t all the people 
out here to,see what I am seeing?” 

Are we alive at all to the glories of 
our calling, and to the God-given grace 
of personality. and our own _ personal 
power? Or must we be struck blind to 
see its beauty and its strength? 

Someone has said—TI hate to steal an- 
other man’s idea and not give credit for 
it, if I can remember where I stole it— 
someone has said: “I’d like to see a 
great big sign over every general agency 
in the country, reading: ‘AII out, look- 
ing for the Sunrise.’” ; 

One of our companies has recently 
adopted as its emblazoned legend: “The 
shadows fall behind you as you walk to- 
ward the light.” 

In the American Magazine of last 
June I found what seemed to me to be 
the most beautiful expression of faith 
to see, in spite of blindness, and a faith 
to hear, in spite of being deaf, that ever 
has been written. Helen Keller says: 
“People who imagine that I am shut out 
from nature do not dream of the world 
of lovliness that touch and the sense of 
smell reveal to me. I delight in the 
gorgeous colors of the sunset. I have 
the sun and the cool shade, the morn- 
ing dew upon bush and grass, the still- 
ness of evening—all sweet things; the 
graceful ferns and a wealth of flowers. 
I think of the yellow streaming sun. It 
means life and is rich in promise. ! 
you can enjoy the sun and flowers and 
music when there is nothing except 
darkness and silence, you have prove 
the mystic sense. I am conscious 0 
glad days when the sun brings a mes 
sage of Spring. I know great, shout- 
ing days, that goad one into activity— 
days when the winds beat against mé, 
challenging me to hop up and wrestle 
with them.” And then she says: 

“Sometimes when I am at home and 
the house is all asleep, I steal out into 
the garden, silent and dim, where lilies 
and roses grow together. In the deli 
cate dusk of dawn I stand with the 
shadow-forms of the flowers, waiting 
pectant the mystery of the birth of day: 
The earth’s breast is sweet with leat 
hidden violets. The skies grow bright- 
with lifted head I see my lover, the su” 
raise his beautiful face above a silvery: 
misty sea; and I find the thing | har 
long sought and hoped for—the light: 

Oh, haven’t we missed something," 
these eighty-five years or more in whi¢ 
we have been busy about many things 

' (Continued on Page 32) 
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Activities And Growth Of The American College 


Dr. S. S. Huebner, dean of the Ameri- 
can College of Life Underwriters, pre- 
sented a complete statement of the de- 
velopment, activities and plans of the Col- 
lege in an address before the convention 
which is reproduced below: 


I. Achievements of the Year 


A review of the past year’s progress 
clearly indicates that the American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters is permanent- 
ly established and that it is being sup- 
ported as whole-heartedly as can be ex- 
pected in so short a time for any new 
and large educational movement. Most 
of the serious problems of the college 
have been solved and are a matter of 
the past. The educational standards, and 
the methods of procedure, have been 
carefully shaped so as to be worthy of 
the support of educational institutions 
and of those who have the best interests 
of life underwriting at heart. Moreover, 
with respect to all of its declared pur- 
poses, the college is progressing satis- 
factorily. It is the purpose of this ad- 
dress to outline briefly the essential fea- 
tures of that progress. 

Large Increase in Number of Candidates 
For C. L. U. Examinations 

For the June, 1928, examinations the 
number of candidates was 39, and for 
the December, 1928, examinations 5]. 
Compared with these figures, it is inter- 
esting to note that 157 candidates were 
admitted to the June, 1929, examinations, 
or three times the number admitted for 
the examinations held six months pre- 
viously. Of this number 114 (compared 
with 34 in June, 1928, and 32 in Decem- 
ber, 1928) presented themselves for the 
examinations. These candidates repre- 
sented forty cities in twenty-three states, 
the District of Columbia and China. 

Of the 114 candidates taking the June 
examinations 61 passed all of the five 
examinations and will be Chartered Life 
Underwriters as soon as the Board of 
Directors confers the diplomas. Seven 
additional candidates took advantage of 
the college’s rule allowing university and 
college graduates to take the examina- 
tions immediately following their gradu- 
ation and, having passed all of said ex- 
aminations, will receive their C. L. U. 
diploma upon completion of the required 
three years’ satisfactory life insurance 
experience. Of the 61 successful candi- 
dates, fifteen are general agents or man- 
agers, seven are teachers of insurance 
In universities or with companies, seven 
are sales promotion managers, district 
Superintendents or agency supervisors, 
and four are company home office repre- 
Sentatives connected with the agency de- 
partment. This showing, representing 
one-half of the total, speaks for itself. 
It indicates that the C. L. U. movement 
18 appealing to those in managerial and 
teaching positions, who are best situ- 
ated to inculcate the desire for con- 


tinued and advanced study to the lar- 
8er numbers within their sphere of in- 
fluence. 
Py first two examinations resulted 
Chartered Life Underwriters, and 
one additional candidate who passed all 
«xaminations and who will receive his 
iploma upon completion of three years’ 


Large Increase In Candidates This Year; New District Of 
Columbia Law Presents Problem; How College Will Fit 
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experience. The last examination has 
increased this list to 97 who have met all 
the qualifications to become Chartered 
Life Underwriters, and eight additional 
candidates who will be entitled to re- 
ceive their diploma upon completion of 
the period of required experience. The 
last examination thus increased the pre- 
vious total: by nearly 200%, and at pres- 
ent the number of successful candidates 
is well over.the hundred mark. Many 
additional «candidates, however, have 
made . substantial progress towards the 
desired goal. Nine have already passed 
four of the five required examinations; 
fifteen took one of the two instalments 
of examinations as is. permitted by the 
rules and have received credit therefor; 
sixteen more have passed three of the 
examinations, scattered over the two in- 
stalments, while eleven have credit for 
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two of the five examinations. At pres- 
ent there are already 93 approved ap- 
plications for the next examinations on 
June 19, 20 and 21 of 1930. 


Large Increase in Number of Examina- 
tion Centers 


It is the policy of the college to ar- 


range for regional examination centers 
for the convenience of candidates, and 
universities and colleges most conven- 
iently located are selected for the pur- 
pose. It is our plan to have at least 
one examination center in each state, 
but where there are a number of large 
cities in a state we are willing to make 
arrangements for more centers if the 
number of candidates justifies the ex- 
pense involved. Professor A. M. Spald- 
ing, registrar of the college, should be 
thanked for his efforts in making the 
arrangements for the first two examina- 
tions, and Dr. David McCahan, assistant 
dean, for his efforts to accommodate all 
candidates during the last examination. 
Both gentlemen had to meet many 
problems. In some instances the candi- 
dates were not disposed to travel even 
a few miles to a center conveniently lo- 
cated for a group. In other instances 
the center was selected and the super- 
viscr contractually engaged for one or a 
few candidates, and just a few days be- 
fore the examination said candidates 
would either withdraw or fail to appear 
without notice and leave the college with 
its financial commitment. -We are will- 





ing to do everything possible for all can- 
didates within bounds of reason. I hope 
that all future candidates will bear in 
mind that the present rules of the col- 
lege were actuated by the best intentions 
for all in the light of financial practica- 
bility. Whenever five or six candidates 
present themselves we are willing to fur- 
nish an examination center in that lo- 
cality. 


Arrangements were effected with four- 
teen colleges and universities to conduct 
the first examinations in June, 1928. 
Since then thirty additional ones have 
evidenced their willingness to aid in the 
same capacity. The present co-operating 
institutions are listed below. As time 
goes on and additional centers are need- 
ed this list will doubtless be greatly ex- 
tended: University of California, Uni- 
versity of Indiana, University of Iowa, 
University of Kansas, University of 
Louisiana, University of Minnesota, 
University of Nebraska, University of 
North Carolina, University of Ore- 
gon, University of Pennsylvania, Uni- 


versity of Southern California, Uni- 
versity of Washington, University of 
Wisconsin, Georgia School of Tech- 
nology, Ohio State University, Bos- 


ton University, University of Buffalo. 
University of Chattanooga, University of 
Chicago, University of Cincinnati, De- 
troit University, University of Miami, 
New York University, Oklahoma City 
University. University of Omaha, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, University of 
Richmond. University of Toledo, Uni- 
versity of Wichita, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Drake University. George Wash- 
ington University. Howard College, 
Lovola University, Marquette University, 
Millsaps College. Northeastern Univer- 
sity, Purdue University, Rice Institute, 
St. Tohn’s University, Southern Method- 
ist University, Trinity College, Vander- 
bilt University, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. 


Underwriters’ Association, Company and 
Insurance Press Co-operation 


Such co-operation is essential to the 
college and is being given to an ever 
increasing degree. The progress is nec- 
essarily slow and cumulative in charac- 
ter and the college must have the as- 
sistance of others interested in the 
cause. A considerable number of the 
college’s regional councillors as well as 
others have done much in their assigned 
localities to promote the purposes of the 
college with local associations, companies 
and universities. At a later date it is 
our purpose to take careful stock of 
this valuable work and to give public 
recognition as is only fitting to those 
who have so generously promoted the 
cause of the college. 


Judging from our correspondence, pri- 
vate study groups for local underwriters 
have been organized or are being con- 
templated for the coming June exami- 
nations at the following fourteen cen- 
ters: Cleveland, O.; Davenport, Ia.; 
Flint, Mich.; Fort Wayne, Ind.; Har- 
risburg, Pa.; Hartford, Conn.; Hunting- 
ton, W. Va.; Jackson, Miss.; Los An- 
geles, Cal.; Madison, Wis.; Providence, 
R. LE: San Diego; Cak; Utiea, N. Y.: 
and Wichita, Kans. At seven other im- 
portant centers—Birmingham, Ala.; Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; Cincinnati, O.; Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Omaha, Neb.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
and Portland, Ore., our advices are that 
the underwriters are co-operating along 
organized lines as far as a study group 
is concerned with some university op- 


erating in that community. No doubt 
much is being done in other centers but 
concerning this we have not been ad- 
vised in detail. We certainly feel that 
the worthiness of the cause justifies us 
in expecting every local underwriters’ 
association to make promotion of the 
college one of its major activities. Every 
association should feel that in this work 
the officers of the college are anxious 
to be of assistance in .giving informa- 
tion and advice. 


Company co-operation with the college 
is also developing satisfactorily. Many 
company officials have given us expres- 
sion of their hearty approval of the 
purposes of the college and their wil- 
lingness to encourage its growth among 
their representatives. In many cases this 
support is beginning to take concrete 
form. During the past year ten leading 
companies gave the college hearty sup- 
port in their home office publications 
and urged their field representatives to 
prepare for the examinations. With re- 
spect to three companies, two of which 
are not included in the aforementioned 
number, study groups were formed 
among the company’s salesmen in cer- 
tain cities. 

This type of co-operation, I am con- 
fident, will develop more and more as 
the value of the college has had a hearty 
and most intelligent co-operation from 
the Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau through its Manager’s Magazine. 
I am also pleased to report a very gen- 
erous co-operation from the insurance 
press, which has given us its educa- 
tional medium to convey to life under- 
writers such important particulars as the 
rules and requirements of the college, 
the results of the examinations, the 
questions upon which the examinations 
were based, the composite answers to 
the questions and much other informa- 
tion. Many suggestions of a construc- 
tive nature came to us from the insur- 
ance press, or from its editors, and upon 
which we have acted to the benefit of 
the college. It is our sincere hope that 
we may continue to have the co-opera- 
tion of the press as generously as we 
have had it in the past. 


University Co-operation 


The purposes of the college are by no 
means confined to the recognition of 
properly qualified life underwriters with 
a professional designation. Its first two 
purposes read as follows: “(1) To en- 
courage and foster the training of stu- 
dents in educational institutions for the 
career of professional life underwriter. 
To this end the college stands prepared 
to co-operate in every way possible with 
universities and colleges which are con- 
templating the introduction of a com- 
plete insurance course. (2) To co-op- 
erate with educational institutions in 
general life insurance education: The 
college does not conduct educational 
courses itself, believing that the work 
of instruction can best be given by the 
universities and colleges already in ex- 
istence.” 


With respect to these two purposes 
the progress of the college has been 
exceptionally satisfactory. Through their 
deans or directors of busingss educa- 
tion thirty-nine universities and colleges, 
including nearly all the leading institu- 
tions of the country where insurance in- 
struction is given any recognition, have 
given us assurance of their full sym- 
pathy with the objects of the college and 
of their willingness to co-operate as 
far and as soon as possible with its 
general program of studies. Twelve of 
these institutions—Boston University, 
Columbia University, Drake University, 
Marquette University, New York Uni- 
versity, Northwestern University, and 
the Universities of Indiana, Minne- 
sota, Pennsylvania, Southern California, 
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Toledo and Wisconsin—have indicated 
their readiness to co-operate to the ex- 
tent of all, or nearly all, of the sug- 
gested courses. The correspondence with 
colleges is exceptionally large and with- 
in a few years, I feel confident, a very 
satisfactory record of accomplishment 
will be realized, one redounding greatly 
to the dignity and welfare of life in- 
surance and more in keeping with the 
similar educational record of other bus- 
ines$s professions. 


The educational objects of our college 
necessarily require considerable time for 
solid development. The purpose of the 
American college is the proper standard- 
ization of life insurance education so 
as to cover adequately the principles and 
practices, the economics and the sales- 
manship aspects of the subject. Many 
institutions give the business subjects 
of our program, such as economics, busi- 
ness law and finance, but either have 
no life insurance courses or only im- 
perfect ones. Again, where there are 
courses in life insurance they need to 
be made available to the life underwrit- 
ers of the locality. In fully a dozen in- 
stances the American college has been 
instrumental in inducing a university to 
include life insurance in its curriculum 
for the first time and to make the in- 
struction available to underwriters with 
the C. L. U. program in view. Judging 
from correspondence, many other insti- 
tutions have been favorably impressed 
with our recommendations and are radi- 
cally expanding their present limited 
courses. 


If life underwriters mean business I 
wish to emphasize that universities and 
colleges nearly everywhere stand ready 
to serve and only ask that the courses 
be supported with an attendance suffi- 
cient to justify the cost of instruction. 
In quite a number of instances, owing 
to the influence of our college, the uni- 
versity has extended its hand of service 
to the underwriters of its locality 
through its evening school branch, but 
for some reason the underwriters could 
not or would not clasp that hand. Edu- 
cation represents the outstanding invest- 
ment of a life underwriter. I sincerely 
hone that the underwriters of each lo- 
cality, where a willing university or col- 
lege operates, will clasp that hand, and 
our college will gladly co-operate with 
both underwriters and university in fur- 
thering the educational movement. 


Publicity Designed to Stimulate Inter- 
est in the American College 


A most comprehensive plan for stim- 
ulating interest in the work of the col- 
lege and for promoting the C. L. U. idea 
in the public mind has been prepared 
by Dr. McCahan. This plan involves 
the following seven features: (1) Distri- 
bution at frequent intervals to the in- 
surance press of information relative to 
the college; (2) Localized news releases 
to daily papers in every city having suc- 
cessful candidates, giving the names of 
such candidates as well as information 
concerning the significance of the C. L. 
U. designation; (3) A proposed booklet 
covering the aims, achievements, regula- 
tions, etc., of the college and a directory 
of all candidates who have passed the 
examinations, which will be given wide 
circulation among interested persons; 
(4) Notification to life insurance compa- 
nies as to the names of their represent- 
atives who have passed the examina- 
tions with the suggestion that due no- 
tice be made of this achievement in com- 
pany publications; (5) Preparation of 


special articles for various publications: 


dealing with the aims and activities of 
the college; (6) Promotion of recogni- 
tion by educational institutions of the 
C. L. U. designation in their bulletins 
as well as insertion of other information 
relative thereto; and (7) Distribution to 
all insurance papers of the composite 
answers to the examination questions so 
that they may be used in studying some 
of the important subjects covered by the 
examinations. 


The June, 1930, Examinations 


Semi-annual examinations have been 
discontinued and henceforth there will 


be but one examination each year in the 
latter part of June. Although the last 
June examination showed a gain of ap- 
proximately 200% over previous ones, 
all indications point to a much larger 
number of candidates for the next June 
examination. As previously stated, nine- 
ty-three approved applications are al- 
ready on file with the Board of Admis- 
sions. Some 300 inquiries by mail, seek- 
ing information about the examinations 
(and coming from twenty-nine states 
and sixty-four cities), are also on file, 
and there is scarcely a day that does 
not bring one or two new inquiries. 
The work of the college is neces- 
sarily cumulative in results, i. e., much 
of the early work does not materialize 
until later, especially since the examina- 
tions require a very considerable peri- 
od for proper preparation. The num- 
ber of ‘inquiries is very much larger 
than was the case with previous exami- 
nations. An increasing number of com- 
panies is emphasizing the importance of 
the examinations to their personnel. 
More and more universities are joining 
the list of those who are co-operating 
with the college in the complete or par- 
tial establishment of the C. L. U. pro- 
gram. The college is also establishing 
closer contact with local life underwrit- 
ers’ associations and an_ increasingly 
large number of study groups is being 
organized for those qualifying to take 
the examination. Our college alumni 
have now reached the hundred mark 
and will be effectively organized in pro- 
moting the welfare of the college. Just 
as universities grow mainly through the 
efforts of their alumni, so our college 
will some day grow mainly through the 
efforts of its alumni, who appreciate 
what has been done for them and who 
wish to see others in their calling equal- 
ly benefited. The dean’s office will pur- 
sue the slogan: “Each C. L. U. must 
get another C. L. U. applicant for the 
next examination.” If this is done, the 
present one hundred will mean a new 
one hundred. I always hesitate to proph- 
esy, but all of the aforementioned fac- 
tors indicate at least three hundred can- 
didates for the next examination. After 
that the momentum will be such that 
nothing can stop our college from reach- 
ing its desired goal of widest usefulness. 


II. Educational Prerequisites and Oth- 
er Standards 


With reference to the subject-matter 
covered by the examinations, but few 
changes have been made during the past 
year and I shall not trouble you with 
details. All of the present set-up will 
appear in the new booklet to which ref- 
erence has already been made. Atten- 
tion should, however, be called to the 
fact that the text book material in eco- 
nomics has been selected with reference 
to emphasis of economic problems; also 
that the examination in English will be 
combined with the writing of the an- 
swers to the questions in the third ex- 
amination instead of being given as a 
separate test. 


During the past year the examination 
questions were prepared by a board con- 
sisting of six members, each of whom 
was a university teacher of one of the 
groups of subjects covered by the ex- 
amination, and most of whom were con- 
versant with life insurance. All papers 
were graded by two qualified graders, 
independently of each other, and where 
there was doubt as to the passing qual- 
ity of the paper by a third grader. All 
papers were indicated only by numbers, 
so that no grader knew the writer’s 
name. In all respects the practices of 
other professional examinations were 
followed. In the course of the coming 
year it is my hope that a comprehen- 
sive syllabus of the subject matter of 
the examinations may be prepared for 
the better guidance of candidates. 

The educational prerequisite of high 
school graduation for permission to take 
the examination has given us consider- 
able trouble. We had to insist upon 
this prerequisite if our college was to 
have any standing with American insti- 
tutions of learning and if the C. L. U. 


designation was to enjoy the dignity of 
the C. P. A. and other professional rec- 
ognitions. I am happy that we have 
convinced our leading opponents as to 
the wisdom of our stand in this respect. 
We would simply be nowhere if we had 
done otherwise. The first inquiry of 
any institution of learning concerning 
our college relates to the prerequisite. 
Accounting and other professions ‘fol- 
low this requirement for their exami- 
nations. Our most prominent alumni are 
also insistent that there must be no wav- 
ering in this respect. Last March con- 
gress passed a law for the licensing of 
institutions of learning, organized in the 
District of Columbia for the issuance 
of degrees, and one section provides 
that “applicants for said degree must 
possess the usual high school qualifica- 
tions at the time of their candidacy 
therefor.” This legislation is a recogni- 
tion of the tendency of the time and 
will likely be a model for similar legis- 
lation elsewhere. 


Yet there are underwriters who, not 
having had the opportunity of a high 
school education, are desirous of meet- 
ing the C. L. U. requirements. A con- 
siderable number have asked us to make 
arrangements whereby they may meet 
the high school prerequisite through 
home study. Any person interested in 
the matter should write to Professor A. 
M. Spalding, registrar of the college, 
who will furnish him with a statement 
setting forth the admission standards 
established by the American college as 
constituting the equivalent of a four- 
year high school course. Information 
will also be supplied as to the various 
means by which these may be met. The 
Home Study Department of Columbia 
University has developed courses toward 
this end. Possibly other universities 
may do likewise, but thus far Columbia 
University alone has offered definite ar- 
rangements. I do not wish to trouble 
you with details except to say the re- 
quired subjects have been carefully se- 
lected to conform with the best college 
standards, and that the list is as liberal 
—as flexible—as it is possible to make 
it. The examinations must be taken 
in each state through the regular chan- 
nels available for the purpose. But 
should any one of the allowed subjects 
in our plan of requirements be elected 
by the candidate and not be covered by 
the examinations available in any giv- 
en state, the American college will ar- 
range for the taking of an examination 
in that subject at the time and place 
of the regular C. L. U. examinations. 


Ill. The District of Columbia Situation 


On March 2 of this year congress 
passed a law requiring all degree-con- 
ferring institutions to be licensed by 
the Board of Education of the District 
of Columbia and forbidding any such 
institutions, when organized in the dis- 
trict, to “use as its title in whole or in 
part the words, United States, Federal, 
American, National, Civil Service or any 
other words which might reasonably im- 
ply an official connection with the gov- 
ernment of the United States, or any 
of its departments, etc.” Being char- 
tered in the District, it became neces- 
sary to apply for a license, and the of- 
ficers of the college submitted the full- 
est information to the Board of Educa- 
tion. Failure to receive a definite de- 
cision thus far has been responsible for 
the inability of the college to confer 
legally the C. L. U. degree. 


Through conference between the pres- 
ident, dean and counsel of our college 
and members of the committee of the 
Board of Education to examine creden- 
tials it appears that we may not receive 
a license. We were advised by those 
in attendance that there is no question- 
ing of the high motives behind our col- 
lege and the need and inherent useful- 
ness of the institution. All were also 
fully convinced of the thoroughness of 
our educational standards and the ac- 
ceptability of our officers and directors. 
The problem, as it was explained to us, 
is a purely technical one, i. e., we are 
faced with a double technicality; name- 


ly, our name (since it includes “Ameri- 
can”) and the use of the word “degree.” 

What is a “college”? and what is a 
“degree”? seem to be the questions con- 
fronting the Board of Education as far 
as our college is concerned. It seems 
inclined to answer both in a rigid sense. 
Our college, we were told, is not a fixed 
institution with class rooms, plant and 
faculty, and the law according to their 
view contemplates only that type of in- 
stitution for degree-conferring purposes. 
Again, we were told that the committee 
feels disposed to recognize only the cus- 
tomary collegiate degrees such as the 
bachelor’s, master’s and doctor’s degree. 
Our degree was an unusual one from 
their point of view. The committee ad- 
vised that they did not recognize as 
degrees the C. P. A. actuarial and simi- 
lar designations, high as they are. and 
did not see how they could act differ- 
ently with respect to the C. L. U. desig- 
nation. 

What the outcome will be and _ just 
what we will do I am not definitely pre- 
pared to say. We do not, of course, 
agree with the aforementioned conten- 
tions. We believe that our college is 
an institution of learning although it is 
impossible as well as subversive of our 
purposes to operate in one place with 
class rooms, plant and faculty. For the 
greatest good we must operate through 
existing higher institutions of learning 
as far as the instruction is concerned, 
and through regional examination cen- 
ters for the conduct of our examinations. 
As regards our name, we believe that 
the law cannot be retroactive. Again, a 
“degree” is defined in standard diction- 
aries as a grade or rank to which schol- 
ars are admitted by a college or uni- 
versity in recognition of their attain- 
ments, and it does seem a pity that va- 
rious professional designations, well 
known to be equivalent in grade or rank 
of attainment to a bachelor’s degree, 
should be excluded from the fold. 

Whatever the outcome, I feel that we 
should not be overly concerned. Our 
educational standard is high. It has been 
suggested to us that if we drop the 
word “degree” we may operate as be- 
fore without coming under: the jurisdic- 
tion of this law. This may probably be 
the course we shall have to pursue. If 
so, it will be largely a distinction without 
a difference. It is true that the C. P. A. 
actuarial, and similar designations are 
not legally regarded as degrees. Yet 
the standards of-attainment behind these 
designations are such as to make the 
holders thereof as proud, and often 
prouder, of their attainment than they 
are of the possession of a Bachelor’s de- 
gree. Everybody regards them as the 
equivalent of a degree and speaks of 
them as degrees. The same is true of 
the C. L. U. designation and we nee 
not waste time over a word. If we must 
drop the word, it would mean nothing 10 
reality. Our standards will not be altered 
one iota and holders of the C. L. U. di 
ploma will have reason to feel the same 
pride as they do at present. A _ pro 
fessional designation, irrespective of any 
particular name, will live and be ¢ 
teemed in proportion as the standards 
of attainment are high. If universities 
and colleges recognize the C. P. A. an 
actuarial designations, as they do, and 
allow their Faculty members to affix the 
same to their names, along with the 
Bachelor’s, Master’s and Doctor's de 
grees, then I see no reason why they 
should not accord the same privilege 
C. L. U. holders. 


IV. Meaning of the College to the 
Future of Life Underwriting 


The aims and professional standards 
of the American College have been fully 
set forth in its literature and need not 
again be given in detail. Life under: 
writing is essentially a vocation ° 
ideas and expert knowledge. !t 18 3 
service of a high order, and service * 
more than mere honesty. Service meats 
honesty plus knowledge, and the know’ 
edge aspect is being recognized mort 
and more by the intelligent public, 2” 
the public is becoming increasingly ™ 
telligent with respect to life insuranct 
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needs and the character of life insurance 
service. 

The big future development in life in- 
surance will be in the field of business, 
estate and investment insurance, a truly 
complicated service which requires of 
the underwriter a fund of knowledge. 
The efficient underwriter needs a broad 
business education—including economics, 
commercial law, corporation finance, 
banking and credit, and investments— 
in addition to a life insurance training 
if his mind is to be on a parity with 
that of the business man whom he is 
seeking to influence and help. The 
Cc. L. U. program covers just those sub- 
jects in addition to life insurance and 
life insurance salesmanship. The un- 
derwriter’s situation is comparable to 
that of the accountant, whose profession 
recognized years ago the need of a com- 
prehensive business education (in con- 
nection with the C. P. A. examinations) 
and thus pursued a course similar to that 
which we have adopted. 

Starting over a quarter of a century 
ago the accounting progress has resulted 
in about six thousand certified public 
accountants for the United States. The 
great majority of accountants will never 
be certified. The great mass of small 
tasks will continue to be performed by 
the rank and file of accountants. But 
let there be a difficult task, and the 
business public has been educated to the 
belief that a C. P. A. is necessary in 
the interest of efficient service. The life 
underwriting profession will afford a 
similar showing before many years. The 
great majority of underwriters will prob- 
ably never be Chartered Life Under- 
writers. But let there be a difficult task, 
and the business public will again realize 
the wisdom of entrusting the same to 
those whose earned designation indicates 
their fitness to render expert service. 

In the last issue of the Manager’s 
Magazine of the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau, H. G. Kenagy of the 
Bureau, has contributed a wonderful 
editorial under the caption “Why the 
C. L. U.?” He asks these questions: 
“Should managers urge their agents to 
undertake the serious task of acquiring 
the degree? Should they assist their 
men to qualify by forming study groups 
and by maintaining a library of the ap- 
proved volumes? Should they them- 
selves seek to become Chartered Life 
Underwriters?” The first two questions, 
I feel, can be equally well directed to 
company officials, who ought to support 
the college because they should have at 
heart the elevation of their field force. 
Mr. Kenagy answers all questions by 
“yes” on the ground that “success, self- 
improvement and power come from abil- 
ity to apply knowledge to the problems 
of life.” He gives three excellent rea- 
sons for his conclusion, and states them 
so splendidly that it would be a mis- 
take to recast the wording. I shall 
therefore quote them. ; 

“(1) If life insurance is to secure in- 
creasing public favor, its representa- 
tives must be able to give truly pro- 
fessional service and those who are 
qualified must be easily distinguishable 
from mere ‘policy peddlers.’ The col- 
lege is a step in this direction. 

“(2) The truly successful under- 
writer must take a professional atti- 
tude toward his work. Qualifying for 
the C. L. U. stamps him as an agent 
who adheres to the highest ideals of 
underwriting practice. He thereby 
Publicly sets for himself standards of 
work to which he is thereafter obli- 
gated. 

“(3) If the life insurance business is 
to compete successfully with other 
lines of business, it must be able to 
“attract men of the highest type of 
character and ability. It must be 
nNown as a business which recognizes 
as well as compensates) men of char- 
acter and capacity. The American 

College of Life Underwriters can be- 

Come a potent factor in attracting men 

Of superior qualifications.” 

K nthe latter part of his editorial, Mr. 

*nagy advises against -any cramming 
PMocess to pass the examination and 


Mass Insurance To Play 
Big Part In New Era 


H. H. ARMSTRONG’S MESSAGE 





Travelers Official Sees Growth of Line 
Conditioned Upon Producers’ Activ- 
ity; Cites Many Advantages 





Featuring the important part mass in- 
surance had played in the building of 
the first hundred billion of life insur- 
ance, H. H. Armstrong, vice-president of 
the Travelers, appeared before the con- 


‘ vention on Friday to commend the so- 


licitation of this coverage to life un- 
derwriters, stressing that the part it 
would play in the next hundred billion 
was conditional upon what the agents 
of the country did about it. 


Mr. Armstrong painted an alluring 
picture of the scope of group insurance, 
including as it does not only life insur- 
ance but accident and sickness, annui- 
ties and salary allotment. He saw no 
reason why the agent should be preju- 
diced against personal participation in 
the sale of any of these lines, empha- 
sizing that many a medium sized group 
could be closed with the same amount 
of effort as required for a medium sized 


life policy, and by much the same ar- 
gument. 


6,000,000 Workers Covered Today 


The ‘Travelers vice-president traced 
the growth of group life insurance from 
1912, its natal year, when Montgomery 
Ward & Co., after conferences with 
many actuaries, covered its three. thou- 
sand employes for approximately six 
million dollars. He said: “The promi- 
nence of this firm and the magnitude 
of the coverage immediately attracted 
the attention of both employers and life 
insurance companies. The year closed 
with a total amount of group insurance 
in effect of a little over thirteen millions; 
at the end of 1915 it had increased to 
almost 100 millions; at the end of 1919 it 
exceeded one thousand millions; and to- 








mere exploitation of “the presumed 
money value of the degree while mak- 
ing no effort to improve his underwrit- 
ing practices.” Mr. Kenagy is entirely 
right in his view. Such tactics do not 
further the purposes of the college. Per- 
sonally, I am convinced that few of those 
who have passed the examinations have 
acquired the necessary knowledge except 
through painstaking effort over a long 
period of time. I am also convinced that 
practically all, because of their efforts, 
have acquired the wish for continued 
study, appreciate the greater. obligation 
resting upon a life underwriter, and in- 
tend to keep the professional pledge 
which they signed on the college’s ap- 
plication blank. But among those who 
failed the examinations it is clear that 
a considerable number appeared to have 
prepared hastily. This is most unwise, 
and it would be better to have fewer 
applicants under proper conditions than 
more under false assumptions. The ex- 
aminations are not easy, and few in- 
deed will ever pass through any cram- 
ming procedure. I wish to emphasize 
that no candidates are desired who have 
not actually studied with care all of the 
assigned subjects, and this cannot be 
done except over a considerable period 
of time, sufficient to allow for the proper 
mental assimilation of the knowledge 
for practical application. If candidates 
will bear this in mind and will regard 
the C. L. U. attainment as a certification 
for expert service and continued study, 
there can be no doubt that before long 
the American College of Life Under- 
writers will be regarded as one of the 
greatest movements ever initiated by the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers. 


day it exceeds nine thousand million dol- 
lars covering over six million workers in 
seventeen thousand establishments. No 
form of insurance ever written can dis- 
play a like record of phenomenal 
growth.” 

Outlining the future possibilties for 
solicitation of mass insurance Mr. Arm- 
strong declared: “The benefits of group 
insurance are not subject to arithmetical 
calculations any more than are the ben- 
efits of so-called regular insurance. It 
must be left to the imagination to esti- 
mate what fhe millions paid in claims 
have meant to defenseless widows and 
orphans and to the communities of 
which they are a part. Consider please, 
that even now— 

“1. More than 40% of all wage earn- 
ers carry no life insurance. 

“2. That those who do carry it have 
a small amount—an estimated average 
of less than $500. 

“3. That many employes can not ob- 
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tain life insurance or only at extremely 
high rates because of their advanced age 
or occupational hazards. 

“4. That approximately 20% can not 
obtain standard insurance because of 
impaired physical condition. 

“5. That many cannot afford to buy 
anywhere near the amount they need 
and want. 


“6. That without group insurance 
about 35% of all employes who die leave 
behind dependents in desperate finan- 
cial straits.” 


Results of Study of Claim Payments 


“ The Travelers has recently made a 
study of claim payments, Mr. Armstrong 
said, and he revealed to the conven- 
tion the following data arising out of 
it: That the payment of the average 
claim of $1,500 under group policies is 
larger than the amount of the estate 
left by 65% of the wage earners in this 
country. That 35% of those investigated 
left no estate; 30% left less than $500 
each; 14% left from $500 to $1,000; 21% 
only left $1,000 or over. 

He pointed out that the average es- 
tate of this group was $750. Through 
the medium of group insurance there- 
fore, the estate of the average worker 
was increased 200%. Continuing he said: 

“There are approximately forty-five mil- 
lion workers in this country who earn in 
wages and salary forty-seven billions or 
slightly in excess of $1,000 each. This 
computation is taken from the general 
statement that the national income is 
approximately ninety billions and the 
reports of the federal census and the 
federal trade commission as to the num- 
ber of workers and wages earned by 
them in a year. The group life claims 
of all companies will average approxi- 
mately $1,500 each. This is almost half 
as much again as the average annual 
wage or salary income. Can your mind 


conceive the economic and social ad- 
vantages that would be ours as a na- 
tion were the salary or wages of every 
individual projected for one year and 
a half after death? 


Not Enough Group in Force 


_ “The only fault I can find with group 
insurance is that there is not enough 
of it in force but if I read the signs 
of the time aright, that condition will 
change within our generation. I confi-, 
dently look forward to the time when 
all concerns, large and small alike, will 
be so insured. 

“The reason for my optimism is based 
on solid fact. Less than twenty years 
have passed since group insurance was 
originated. The number of concerns 
which have adopted group insurance and 
then for some reason or other have giv- 
en up the coverage is so small compara- 
tively as to be almost negligible. This 
is due to the fact that both employers 
and employes do appreciate it. Employ- 
ers appreciate the value of group insur- 
ance for they realize that it is goodwill 
insurance and helps to bridge that gulf 
which, with the increased number of em- 
ployes, may grow up between capital 
(so-called) and labor. 

“Group insurance did not originate in 
the brain of an insurance theorist. It 
is the answer of insurance companies to 
the demands of those who work and 
those who direct work. Its secrets have 
been wrested from an atmosphere of 
shops where man meets man. It is an 
economic necessity, and economic ne- 
cessities always have a way of finding 
supply.” 

Mr. Armstrong was glad to present 
to the convention the unsolicited opin- 
ion of big employers as to the value of 
insurance. For example, he quoted the 
late Theodore N. Vail, president, Am- 
erican Telephone & Telegraph Co., as 
saying: 

“The benefits under our plan are not 
required by law but we believe it is 
no more than simple justice that the 
men and women who devote their work- 
ing lives to the telephone service should 
be assured of some income when they 
are sick or come to old age—and that 
some immediate provision should be 
made for those dependent upon such 
workers when they die in the service. 
If justice demands this, its cost is a 
fair charge against the business, and we 
do so regard it.” 

The speaker also called attention to 
the published report on group insurance 
of the National Industrial Conference 
Board under the title of “Industrial 
Group Insurance,” which tells exactly 
what industrial group insurance is and 
what employers have found that it does. 
He also quoted President Hoover's 
views on the subject. 


Various Types and Their Purposes 


This brought Mr. Armstrong to a 
birdseye view of the various types of 
mass insurance and he said in part: 

“Closely paralleling the features of 
group life insurance is a form known as 
wholesale which was designated to cov- 
er a smaller number of employes un- 
der a blanket agreement than would be 
permissible under the statutory require- 
ments for group. By this means, not 
less than ten or more than forty-nine 
may be so insured. Each is covered by 
a renewable one year term contract. The 
employer may pay the entire premium 
or it may be shared jointly with the 
employes. 

“While this form is in no sense com- 
parable to group insofar as its volume 
of average is concerned, it has played, 
and I believe will continue to play, a 
considerable part in swelling the volume 
of mass protection figures. 

“Closely allied with group life and 
wholesale insurance is group accident 
and sickness insurance which as the 


name suggests, is designated to cover 
losses due to disability. A generally ac- 
cepted legal definition for group acci- 
dent and sickness insurance has not been 
devised. But it is the practice of in- 
surance companies writing it to conform 
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closely to the group life requirements 
except that the minimum number of lives 
required is twenty-five instead of fifty. 

“While it is a commonly accepted be- 
lief that group accident and sickness in- 
surance is an outgrowth of group life, 
and is, therefore, a comparatively new 
development, such in reality is not the 
case. The Travelers has been writing 
this form under the name of workmen’s 
collective since 1890 and four period ac- 
cident since 1878. Doubtless other cas- 
ualty companies can point to a similar 
experience. 

“That group accident and sickness in- 
surance is needed can best be proved 
by a few facts. Careful investigation has 
disclosed that in non-hazardous indus- 
tries 10% of all disabilities are due to 
accidents sustained at work; 5% are due 
to accidents sustained away from work; 
and 85% are due to illness. Therefore, 
it offers protection for 90% of all dis- 
abilities for it pays indemnity for all 
accidents sustained while away from 
work and for sickness due to any cause. 

“Workmen’s compensation is required 
by law in most of the states and takes 
care of occupational accidents. One in 
four of all workers are disabled either 
from accident or sickness each year. The 
frequent payment of claims within any 
group of even moderate size serves -to 
emphasize continually the value of this 
form not only to the recipients of its 
benefits, but to other wage earners as 
well. Doubtless this fact more than any 
other is responsible for its increasivg 
popularity. 

“Group annuities, or pensions, is a plan 
by which an employer or an employer 
jointly with his employes may purchase 
annuities for the employes under a group 
annuity contract issued to the employ- 
er. Such retirement annuities are pay- 
able commencing at a certain specified 
age. Group annuities are a compara- 
tively new form of group insurance and 
are an interesting and valuable addition 
to the general subject of mass insur- 
ance. It furnishes the agent an oppor- 
tunity to provide a complete program 
for all types of employes as well as to 
secure adequate remuneration for his 
own efforts. 


How Salary Allotment Started 


“Tdeas which form the basis of great 
undertakings are often inspired by 
chance observations and _ experience. 
Some ten years ago a clerk in our med- 
ical department at the home office told 
one of his associates of the difficulty he 
was then experiencing in paying his life 
insurance premium which was then due. 
He expressed the wish that the com- 
pany might deduct a_ proportionate 
amount of his premium each month from 
his pay check. This conversation was 
repeated to an official in the life de- 
partment and forthwith in 1920 the plan 
then called payroll deduction life in- 
surance was offered to our salaried em- 
ployes. It was popular from the start. 
Later the plan was offered to the pub- 
lic under the name of salary allotment 
and won immediate favor. 

“Salary allotment is not mass insur- 
ance in the same sense as are the other 
forms which I have mentioned. It is 
individual life insurance with policies and 
premiums identical with those generally 
offered. The only mass element is found 
in the matter of prospects for the cov- 
erage. But because of this feature alone 
I believe some reference should be giv- 
en to it here. 


“Life underwriters seized upon the sal- 


ary allotment plan when it was an- 
nounced as if it were a new discovery 
and in their enthusiasm applied it where 
it should not be applied and in ways 
in which it should not be applied. Many 
consequently destroyed their own en- 
thusiasm and some even destroyed their 
faith in the plan—but they did not de- 
stroy its value. It can, and I am sure 
it will, play considerable part in the 
production figures of the future.” 


Contacts Made Produce By-Products 


The balance of Mr. Armstrong’s talk 
was -devoted.to the part life underwrit- 















Local Co-operation 
With Trust Companies 


FRANKLIN W. GANSE’S REPORT 





Good Results From Promoting Co- 
operation Between Local Associations 
and Trust Companies 





In reporting on the work of the com- 
mittee on co-operation with trust compa- 
nies, Franklin W’. Ganse of Boston, dis- 
cussed among other things the following: 

This committee has tried each year to 
work on at least one important matter, 
in closest possible co-operation with the 
A. B. A. Committee on Life Insurance 
Trusts, with whom our relations have al- 


ways been very harmonious. This year 
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we have specialized in efforts to increase 


GANSE 


local co-operation between our associa- 
tions and local fiduciary associations. In 
many localities of which Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Boston and Oklahoma are ex- 
amples, fine progress has been made and 
good foundations laid. 

It seems to us that the setting up of 
good local committees can be made to 
solve misunderstandings 


and increase 








ers should play in the future develop- 
ment of mass insurance. He showed 
how the agent in soliciting a group case 
comes in contact with at least one im- 
portant executive of the firm, and not 
infrequently appears before a board of 
directors. Instead of this procedure be- 
ing the fault in mass insurance, as some 
producers think, Mr. Armstrong lauded 
it as one of the chief advantages be- 
cause he said it was worth something 
to any life insurance salesman to have 
the acquaintance of the president, the 
treasurer, perhaps several of the vice- 
presidents and possibly members of the 
directorate of a prosperous business con- 
cern. 

He closed his talk by presenting the 
following recommendation of group in- 
surance by one of the Travelers agents 
who has made a success in the line: 

“In the past six years I have written 
twenty concerns for either group or 
wholesale. These twenty concerns paid 
me last year $52,567 in premiums in all 
lines. These twenty concerns employ 
approximately 700 men. Therefore, my 
average premium return was $75.85 per 
capita. 

“T would be glad to take all the group 
cases I could get without any commis- 
sion provided I was allowed to write the 
by-products. As a matter of fact, I 
could well afford to pay for group cases 
if I conld have the by-products,” 


business. 
be of service by helping to solve the 
problems which will arise from time to 
time, because some trust officers, like 
some life. underwriters, fail to appre- 
ciate all that is involved in the best type 


Our committee will be glad to 


of co-operation. We shall also welcome 
suggestions as to the best lines of fu- 
ture progress. 

I should like to see the time come 
when some of our companies or agencies 
would make an adequate exhibit at the 
Midwinter Conference. of the Trust 
Company Division of the American 
Bankers Association. In the meanwhile 
a growing attendance at that great con- 
ference, which meets ins New York in 
February, is to be desired on the part 
of our interested members, especially the 
chairman of local committees on co-op- 
eration with trust officers. It was most 
interesting to realize how important a 
part life insurance played there last Feb- 
ruary, culminating in the “Brains versus 
Bricks” paragraphs in Julius Barnes’s 
banquet address. 

It is important that this committee be 
used much more freely -as a_ clearing 
house and we urge that all of our local 
committees and all of our associations 
interested in creating committees com- 
municate with us freely and especially 
report the progress being made in their 
locality. 

One of the most fruitful achievements 
of the past year has been the establish- 
ment at numerous points of joint classes 
for the education of life underwriters 
and trust officers in their mutual prob- 


lems. The committee will be glad to 
hear direct as to further developments 
of this sort and it strongly recommends 
such work as a fine joint project for 
local underwriters and fiduciary commit- 
tees. 


Indications point to a stronger and 
stronger development in the immediate 
future of the business life insurance 
trust. We also have a fifth life insur- 
ance trust very recently developed being 
that “with investment counsel.” Sev- 
eral trusts have recently been estab- 
lished in Boston, and I suppose in other 
cities, where the trustee, having funds 
to invest, is instructed to consult or take 
the advice of selected ‘investment coun- 
sel. Some literature on this point is 
available for those who would care to 
look into the matter. 


I think we should consider the ap- 
pointment in the near future of a com- 
mittee to co-operate with lawyers as we 
are doing with trust officers and another 
to work out the interests of life under- 
writers in connection with the broad and 
growing field of estate protection. 


- It has been my good fortune to have 
a specially strong committee to work 
with during the past year. Those be- 
sides the chairman were: A. Rushton 
Allen; William M. Duff, Arthur P. Hol- 
man, George E. Lackey, Graham C. 
Wells, S. T. Whatley and Milton Wood- 
ward, and I hereby thank them for the 
cordial support and special effort which 
they have devoted to the work of this 
committee during the year. 








Hull’s Address 


(Continued from Page 28) 

and about the gathering together of the 
First Hundred Billion, and oh, aren’t 
we going to catch the spirit of these 
other that Helen Keller talks 
about, face toward the glorious 
sunrise of a new world of opportunity 
and of public service, and turn away 
from the discouragements and disap- 
pointments? 


senses 
and 


A Million-Dollar producer, asked the 
other day what was the secret of his 
success, answered, “If you want to tell 
the life underwriters of the country how 
I write a million dollars, tell them it is 
because I expect to do it.” 


And then, Harry Spillman also says 
that once he asked a Remington type- 
writer salesman if he had been selling 
during the week just closed as success- 
fully as he had hoped to do, and the 
typewriter salesman replied: “No, I 
didn’t sell as many typewriters as I ex- 
pected to, but then I really didn’t ex- 
pect to.” 

Are you and I expecting to play a 
glorious part in the era of the Second 
Hundred Billion? Or are we looking 
on the hard things and the problems 
all the time, and are we forever appre- 
hensive lest the storm cloud forming in 
the west shall break before we reach 
our destination? Are we every so often 
facing toward the glorious sunrise of the 
East with all of its new and compelling 
inspiration, to drive us on to new ac- 
complishment? And are we facing also, 
just once in a while in a moment of 
calmer retrospection toward the glorious 
western sunset where the gorgeous 
colors of all of nature’s handiwork blend 
and breathe their magic power? 


Aren't we going to show the world 
that a business man can be practical 
and efficient and successful and at the 
same time be a social idealist, charged 
with sentiment and imagination yes, and 
inspired by aspirations that look far be- 
yond the range of material advantage? 
Thus the life underwriter of the next 
five years may become the prototype 
of the better American of the better 
future. sagh sare 


Myrick On Advertising 


(Continued from Page 18) 
termined that a campaign should be in- 
augurated, we believe the plan which the 
above two committees have offered is 
a feasible one and we recommend it for 
careful consideration. 


In conclusion, we wish to emphasize 
the fact that the expense and control of 
the advertising should be borne by the 
individual companies along the: plan out- 
lined in our joint report. If the com- 
panies want to pass any part of the ex- 
pense back to the agency force, it is up 
to them to do it in their own individ- 
ual way. The expense, however, allo- 
cated to each individual company in pro- 
portion, would be so small that it would 
hardly justifiy the bookkeeping in mak- 
ing this arrangement. 

We do not regard as feasible nor do 
we recommend that the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters undertake 
to raise money to conduct an _ institu 
tional advertising campaign, indepen- 
dent of the companies. We believe that 
the control of this institutional advertis- 
ing should rest with the subscribing com 
panies along the lines suggested in the 
joint report. We do believe, however, 
that if the companies go into institution 
al advertising that it will result in the 
different local associations supplement: 
ing and backing up this broad nation@ 
advertising campaign by local advertis 
ing, the cost of which will be borne by 
funds raised by the various local life 
underwriters’ associations. Most of this 
advertising will be done in local daily 
or weekly papers. 

We believe that the work which has 
been done by your committee togethet 
with the advertising committee of tt 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureatl 
has left the entire question of co-oper 
tive advertising by the life insurance 
companies in a much better position that 
it has ever been before and that the tw? 
committees representing your associé 
tion in conjunction with that of the Life 


Insurance Sales Research Bureau, a? 
the Agency Officers Association will be 
able to make further progress after OU 
several. meetings | in. October. 
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A Plan For Economic Security 





How the Chief Emergencies of Life May Be Met by Insurance 
to Protect Against Each Contingency, Explained by Harold 
J. Cummings, Minnesota Mutual 


How complete economic independence 
may be achieved by a series of policies 
to meet all emergencies, was explained 
by Harold J. Cummings, superintendent 
of agencies of the Minnesota Mutual 
Life, in his address before the conven- 
tion. 

In describing the plan, Mr. Cummings 
said : 

“I profoundly believe that it is the mis- 
sion and the privilege of the average un- 
derwriter to become the economic eman- 
cipator of the race. 

“To explain from a practical viewpoint, 
let me tell you briefly about a young 
friend of mine, who is heartily enjoying 
his emancipation. He is age 30. His 
wife is a year younger. There are two 
children, one two years old, one four. 
Since his situation 1s not out of the or- 
dinary, other details are not essential. 

“The uncertainties of the future are 
of four kinds—four ever-impending 
threats to continued happiness. 

Cash For Emergency 


“There is first the possible sudden need 
of ready money. Perhaps for some sud- 
den emergency. Or one may need cash, 
oh, so much, to grasp his big opportunity. 
It is folly not to provide it always. The 
almost daily wreckage of businesses, big 
and small; and of individuals, rich and 
poor. My friend is economically eman- 
cipated. His accumulations will go on 
during complete loss of earning capacity, 
just the same as if health and income 
were still his priceless possessions. His 
last income will be substantially and per- 
manently replaced. If he recovers, his 
plans for a happy life will be just as 
far along as if nothing had ever hap- 
pened. Should he never recover his life 
plans will be completed and carried out 
for him surely, certainly, as we shall see. 

“And his chance of recovery is the 
greater just because of the mental quiet 
that his mental freedom induces. No 
slavery for. my friend here. He enjoys 
a sense of real security when he refers 
to the blueprint of this part of his life 
plan which looks something like this: 

I Repl ent Plan 

In case of total-permanent loss of earning 
capacity— 

1, Future deposits will be made by the com- 


panies themselves on all except Contract 6. 
A remaining yearly outlay of $47.60. 











2. Monthly income would be payable to me 
during the period of total-permanent dis- 
ability from 

Contract $15.00 
Contract 174.00 
Contract 30.81 
Contract 30.8 
Contract 5 29.0 
Contract ous 

Total monthly..... $279.66 


“Economic death”— d 
Plain self-sustaining; no further deposits. 
Life income monthly, or ’til recovery. 

Cash values, dividends, unchanged. 
Retirement plans undisturbed. 

Family benefit undiminished. 

No charge back on recovery. 


Details for any particular contract given on 
policy envelopes in the wallet. 


Old Age Emergency 

“The third emergencv—a certain one 
unless a worse befall—brings gray locks 
and uncertain steps. If the waning 
Strength of age be offset by financial in- 
“ependence, well and good. If it be ac- 
‘ompanied by financial denendence, the 
ad is crushing. The sacrifices that one 
oesn’t make to meet this emergency, as 
* 0es along, will surely be heaned m--- 
tilessly on his stooping shoulders all at 
once at a time when they are too much 
to bear. i 
, “But so often one thinks provision has 
fen made, only to find heart-breaking 
“sanpointment when it is too late. 

conomically, my friends will never 
ow old. The physical energy he - is 







spending now is being regularly counter- 
balanced by a growing surplus. Its earn- 
ing capacity will offset the lost earning 
capacity of his mind and body at retire- 
ment. The old man will have the strength 
of his youth in his pocket. 


“His retirement income at age 65 is 
assured by a century and a half of experi- 
ence unparalleled in the field of business. 
It is certain, absolutely certain. His in- 
come can when the time comes be made 
safe against the failure of his own fading 
judgment. He looks into the future with 
a steady eye, and his present efficiency is 
greater because of his serene outlook. 


“The old man that my young friend 
will become will be a financially eman- 
cipated old man. He and his wife derive 
much comfort just from looking over this 
past of the blueprint of his future: 


Retirement Plan 


At age 65—proportionate amounts earlier if 
desired— 
1. Cash, if desired, $43,555. 

2. Income monthly: 

If principal left at interest, $174. 
(Principal retained for wife or children.) 

Instalment income: 

20 years, life thereafter, $244. 
15 years, life thereafter, $283. 
10 years, life thereafter, $327. 
Five years, life thereafter, $365. 

Annuity income, $407 (lifelong discontin- 
ued at death). 

Joint annuity, self and wife, $289 (con- 
tinued to whichever survives; that is, for 
life of either or other). 

These amounts based upon present interest 
rate, settlement option or annuity rates 
which may vary later. 


Sacrifices made now are sacrifices avoided 
later. 
Other plans may bring disappointment (J. 


Ogden Armour, David Buick). 
Here, a century and a half of faithful per- 
formance. 
Economically cannot 
youth in pocket. 
Cash or income—any particular ircome plan 
to be chosen according to the circumstances at 
the time. 


grow old—strength of 


Final Great Emergency 


“Finally the fourth great emergency, 
one that makes horrible wreckage of 
many a man’s castles in the air, brings a 
shroud and a lasting sleep. Economically 
my friend cannot die. 


“Any cash that may be needed he will 
provide. His wife’s allowance will be put 
in the bank monthly as usual. His chil- 
dren will have the needed funds for their 
education. All of this is secure against 
loss, voluntary or involuntary, so far as 
his dear ones are concerned. 

“It is this assurance that robs the 
fourth possibility of its only real threat. 
My friend takes a pardonable pride in 
this part of his blueprint. 


Family’s Future 


—is secure against need, as follows: 
1. Cash is provided for in the amount “of 
$1,500. 
2. Income, monthly, payable 
otherwise to children, as 
$125 till Tohn’s age 14, 
$137.50, till Mary’s age 14, then 
$150 till John’s age 18, then 
$175 till Mary’s age 18, then 
$200 till John passes 24, then 
$150 till Mary passes 24, then 
$100 for the remaining lifetime of my 
wife. 

Later, if income permits. I shall add $7,600 
of insurance through which, without changing 
the above, a trust fund of $25,000 will be cre- 
ated for John and Mary, to be paid them equally 
the 20th year, without attacking the life in- 
come payable to my wife, mother, brothers, sis- 
ters, all named in all contracts as contingent 
beneficiaries. 


to wife if living, 
fo'lows: 
then 





Cash, as needed. 

Income immediately, 
suited to the need. 

Such income not subject to loss or legal com- 
plications which may attach to other income. 

Wills may be broken; here no one can change 
my mind, 

A definite plan for future purchase. 

Contingent beneficiaries. 

Each policv’s part in the plan fully indicated 
in policy wallet. 


monthly, in amounts 


The plan involves the following. con- 


tracts, listed in the order of deposit-due 
dates : 





Co. No. Plan Amt. 
1. Everyday Life Ord $1,500 
149,762 Life 
2. Podunk Life Ord. 17,400 
247,853 Life 
3. Ephemeral Life Ord. 3,081 
27,972 Life 
4. Average Ord 3,081 
227 Life 
5. World Life Annuity 
571,239 at 65 
6. New Life 20-Year 
722,147 Deferred 
Survivorship 
Annuity 
Total ....$25,062 





For convenience these contracts are referre 
to in the survey as Contracts 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 

Deposit schedule giving due date and amount 
of each deposit given on next page. 

Average monthly saving, $59.06. 





Parkinson 


(Continued from page 9) 


the fundamentals of the life insurance 
tax but with an interesting question of 
constitutional law which if it had not 
been raised in this statute, would have 
been raised in some other way because 
tax officers and members of Congress 
were determined to test the possibility 
of indirect federal taxation of state se- 
curities. 


Recognition of Public Service 


In recent state legislation there are 
some hopeful signs of legislative recog- 
nition of the public service rendered by 
life insurance. This recognition is re- 
sulting in a willingness on the part of 
the various governments to lend ‘their 
sanction to the conservation and de- 
velopment of life insurance. While pre- 
mium: taxes are still unjustifiably heavy 
and are the frequent subject of suggest- 
ed:increases, there have been no seri- 


ous increases in the past few years. This 
is due to effective educational work car- 
ried on by the local representatives of 
the companies and clearly indicates our 
duty in the future to see that constantly 
changing public officials are kept aware 
of the soundness of what we so strongly 
feel about government imposts on life 
insurance funds. If in the future the 
tax burden grows let us be sure that the 
fault lies not with us, as I fear it has 
in the past, but with those responsible 
for final determination of public policy. 


State legislation exempting the pro- 
ceeds and cash values of life insurance 
from ‘claims of creditors either of the 
insured or of beneficiaries contains some 
interesting material for comparison with 
the governmental attitude reflected in 
our tax laws. Those statutes typified 
-by Section 55-A of the New York in- 
surance law and enacted in at least a 
.dozen states in the past three years 
definitely and very properly lend the 
aid of the law to the accomplishment 
of the insured’s benefaction and pre- 
vent the diversion of life insurance funds 
to other channels. Only the great pub- 
lic interest in giving effect to the pur- 
pose served by life insurance funds justi- 
fies pushing aside private creditors. how 
can the government itself justify deple- 
tion and diversion of these same funds 
for the purpose of increasing the pub- 
lic revenue ? 


As we face the task of placing a sec- 
ond hundred billion of life insurance 
coverages with the American public, we 
who constitute the underwriting and ad- 
ministrative forces of the life insurance 
companies, will not linger to enjoy the 
prospect of past accomplishments. The 
realization of a goal which only a few 
years ago seemed a dream is not so 
much a cause of satisfaction as a chal- 
lenge for the future. Our success is but 
the expansion of our opportunity for 
further service. 


William F. Dineen, Leading Writer Of 
Chicago, Was Failure In Other Lines 


25.—William F. 


Dineen of Chicago, who writes insur- 


Washington, Sept. 
ance for the Mutual Life and six other 
companies, and who is at this conven- 
tion, is said to be the leading agent at 
the present time in Chicago. He has 
written more than $2,700,000 so far this 
year. 

He did not go into life insurance until 
he was forty years old and had consid- 
ered himself a failure. Working on a 
farin until he was twenty-one he went 


to a business college and learned to be 
a stenographer. Later, he taught in a 
military school, sold typewriters on the 


road, worked for the National Cash 
Register Co. and taught in public 
schools. He decided to become a pro- 


moter and was instrumental in the or- 
ganization of two companies having 
nothing to do with life insurance and 
both companies were flops. At the age 
of forty he became an agent for the 
Bankers of Iowa, after which he went 
with the Mutual Life in Chicago. 








Jerome Clark 


(Continued from Page 16) 


across. It’s just a big edition of the 
little burning glasses we used to play 
with when we were boys. This great 
glass catches the sun’s rays that strike 
its smooth surface and focuses them on 
a single point a few feet beneath. That 
point is hotter than a blow torch. It 
will cut through a steel plate like a hot 
knife cuts through butter. 

This terrific heat—it can’t be meas- 
ured, it melts all instruments—is just 
a few feet of ordinary sunshine concen- 
trated on a single spot. Scattered, these 
rays are hardly felt. Concentrated, they 
will plow through anything. 

The same principle applies to human 
endeavor. Scattered, men’s energies do 
not amount to much. But once they are 
concentrated on some task at hand, 
joined together in some problem to be 
solved, seemingly tremendous difficulties 


are sheared through with ease and dis- 
patch. 


The task of creating the first hun- 
dred billion was completed only a month 
ago. Let us then so shape our plans 
for the second that we may echo Thor- 
waldsen, sculptor of the Lion of Lu- 
cerne, who when asked which he con- 
sidered the greatest of his works re- 
plied, “My next.” 





Paret Opens 
Another Agency 
In New Jersey 


Louis F. Paret, general agent of the 
Provident Mutual, Camden, will open a 
general agency in Philadelphia. This 
will make five cities in which he is oper- 
ating general agencies for the company. 
They are Philadelphia, Camden, New- 
ark, New Brunswick and Trenton. 
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Association In Fine 
Condition Financially 


GAINS 
Treasurer Robert L. Jones Reports That 
Last Year’s Loss Has Been Turned 
Into Good Profit 


SUBSTANTIAL SHOWN 





In his report to the convention as treas- 
urer, Robert L. Jones, of New York, pre- 
sented the following: 


Our loss of $7,857.78 of a year ago 
has been changed into a profit of $2,- 
353.48, or a total improvement of over 


$10,000. 


This is more than twice the profit 
shown on July 1, 1927, and that was be- 
fore we had begun our enlarged pro- 
gram. 

May I comment on a few of the items ? 
_ We had on June 30 of this year $37,- 
932.14 cash in the bank as against $16,- 
548.41 on June 30, 1928. 

Of this, $15,685.42 is safely tucked 
away in savings banks of the very high- 
est standing and earning 4%4% interest. 

It may interest you to know that our 
check account is in the National Park 
Bank, now combined with the Chase 
National Bank, the second or ‘third larg- 
est banking organization in the United 
States. 

Membership dues earned were $48,- 
852.68 as against $45,089.34 a year ago, 
an increase of about $3,800, which, in 
turn, reflects our increased membership. 

The advertising in the “News” brought 
in $36,513.18 as compared with $35,692.78 
the previous year. 

Convention registration fees at Detroit 
in 1928 were $4,070, or $1,200 better than 
at Memphis in 1927. 

We had an income of $5,933.66 from 
the so-called “Guarantee Fund” and as 
this was a special source of income and 
probably will not be called upon or re- 
ceived again, it should not figure in our 
averages or comparisons. 

Deducting this $5,933.66 from our total 
assets, we still have the neat little sum 
of $51,235.68. 

The total salary expense was $39,614.32 
as compared with $37,516.04 a year ago. 

The total expenditures for postage 
were $6,495.97 as compared with $10,- 
573.45 last year, or a saving of over 
$4,000. 

It may interest you to know that our 
proposed budget for 1929-30 calls for 
only $5,000 for postage, or $1,500 less 
than last year. 

In “propaganda” we have spent $2,251.- 
20 as against $1,005 a year ago, princi- 
pally due ~%o the distribution of the 
Riehle booklet. 

Bulletin service shows an outgo of only 
$997.55 against $2,172.58 last year and this 
without curtailing service. 

Rent and light cost $4,222.25 against 
$5,166.26 in the previous year. 

To print the “News” cost $14,529.54 
as against $15,754.50, or a saving of near- 
ly $1,000 and this in the face of in- 
creased editions due to larger member- 
ship. 

It is my firm opinion that every item 
of expense is carefully scrutinized and 
kept at the very lowest figure. 

Every check issued is_ personally 
signed by Mr. Hoffman and the treas- 


urer and is accompanied in every case by © 


an itemized and certified voucher. 

Much of the improvement that we find 
in this year’s report is due to economies 
in management and saving in outgo 
rather than in enlarged income. There 
is still opportunity for improvement 
through larger membership and greater 
demand for our output. 

Just to let you have a look into what 
has been accomplished since the Ist of 
July, may I say that from our Septem- 
ber 1 statement we find that we have 
a checking account as of that date of 
$17,242 as against $9,054 on the same 
date a year ago. 


Yates Tells of Life 
Program Plan He Uses 


OF BUSINESS 





BASIS OF 9% 





John W. Yates of Detroit Gives Details 
of Payments Under Program He 
Has Worked Out 





Speaking before the convention on 
“Selling Efficiency Tempered With Hu- 
man Sympathy,” John W. Yates, general 
agent for the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
at Detroit, described a plan which he has 
used for many years and on which he 
has written about 90% of his business. 
In outlining the plan he said: 


On about 90% of all the several mil- 
lions of business which I have written 
personally I have used this plan. Be- 


- fore coming into the insurance business 


I was a banker and wondered if bank- 
ing had taught me anything which I 
might use to get people to buy and un- 
derstand life insurance. I always say 
to a prospect, “I want to talk with you 
about your program of life, your chief 
objectives, the things you want to suc- 
ceed in doing, even though you should 


fail in everything else.” Assuming that 
I am talking to a married man between 
30 and 35 years of age who has a wife 
and two children, I would say, “Between 
your present age and 65 you have cer- 
tain plans which you want to absolutely 
know are going to be fulfilled. If you 
ask yourself the question, ‘Why did I 
go to work this morning?’ I believe it 
would have to be answered ‘To make 
money. If you further ask yourself, 
‘Why do I want to make money?’ you 
would probably answer ‘To have ready 
cash or a reserve on hand, to provide 
shelter, food, clothing and recreation for 
myself and family, to provide education 
for the children and then to save enough 
cash or buy enough income property of 
some kind so that at 65 I can enjoy 
financial independence.’ ” 

Five Out of One Hundred Independent 

About five men out of a_ hundred 
know the meaning of financial indepen- 
dence in old age. Most men expected 
to be one of these five but because of 
reverses in business, bad investments and 
very often conditions beyond their con- 
trol, they arrive in the later years of 
life dependent upon their children or 
charity. 

If between now and the age of 65 you 
should lose your earning power through 
any form of accident or illness we will 
put a provision in your trust guaran- 
teeing that we will keep up your pay- 
ments for you and at the age of 65 
pay you the $100,000 or the income from 
it, whichever you prefer. 

While making your interest payments 
for you we will pay you 6% interest on 
the trust at the rate of $500 per month 
or $6,000 per year and at age 65 if you 
are still unable to earn we will continue 
your $6,000 a year for life and give you 
the $100,000 besides. 

If you should be so unfortunate as 
not to live to age 65 to get this trust 
vourself we guarantee to immediately 
cancel all future interest payments and 
the cash trust of $100,000 will immediate- 
lv become the property of your wife and 
children without the payment of another 
cent, and. if you want us to become the 
administrator of the trust we shall do 


so without charge, in which event I 
would suggest that we immediately: 

First-Pay your wife $5,000 as a clean- 
up fund for current debts, last expenses 
of illness, taxes and so forth. 

Second—Pay your wife $10,000 cash to 
be put in the savings bank as a capital 
account or for any future emergencies 
which might arise. 

Third—Pay her $7,500 to pay off mort- 
gage on your home, thus guaranteeing 
that your wife and children will have 
shelter for as long as they shall live. 

Fourth—Pay your wife $300 per month 
for the first twenty years while the chil- 
dren are growing up and then $243 per 
month for life thereafter, thereby mak- 
ing sure that she can never come to 
want. 

Fifth—Pay your wife $100 on Decem- 
ber 1 of each year as long as she lives 
for Christmas money. 

Sixth—Pay each of your two daugh- 
ters $20 per month beginning immedi- 
ately and continuing to age 14. 

Seventh—Pay your daughters $30 per 
month between ages 14 and 18, thus giv- 
ing them $1 a day while going through 
high school. 

Eighth—Pay your daughters $100 per 
month between ages 18 to 22 to guaran- 
tee their college education if you should 
not be here to see them through. 

Ninth—Pay each of your daughters 
$140 upon completing their college edu- 
cation as a graduation present. 

Tenth—Pay each of your daughters 
$2,500 in cash immediately at the death 
of your wife, thus giving them the nec- 
essary funds to settle her estate. 

Eleventh—Pay each of your daughters 
$80 per month for life beginning imme- 
diately at the death of your, wife, there- 
by guaranteeing that neither of them 
can ever come to want. 

Twelfth—Pay each of your daughters 
$50 on the first day of December and 
every year as long as they live as a 
Christmas present. 

Thirteenth—At the death of your 
daughters pay such charities as you 
might like to remember $20.000 in cash. 

Fourteenth—Pay your children’s chil- 
dren $22,000 in cash. 

Fifteenth—Pay your own mother $30 
per month as long as she lives so that 
she may ever know that her son did 
not forget. 

This is my own program of life repre- 
sented by the first $100,000 of insurance 
which I bought. I have since purchased 
$250,000 additional to supplement these 
payments and to guarantee that no in- 
dividual who has an economic interest 
in my life can lose. 


W. L. Crocker 


(Continued from Page 19) 
within a somewhat narrower limit of 
scope. Perhaps for one example a broad- 
er adaptation of the instalment payment 
principle adjusted to periods of income 
might result in the increase of individu- 
al insurances in more adequate measure 
without corresponding strain in the in- 
dividual resources. Surely if this be 
worthy in things of less importance, it 
is a worthy possibility in life insurance. 

And so, without multiplying instances, 
we may assume that as our methods and 
devices remain static we shall fall short, 
and per contra that our rightful suc- 
cess in days to come may turn in some 
material degree upon just how well we 
adapt our course to the trend of the 
times. 





Periodic Examinations 
Reduce Death Claims 


H. A. LEY PRESENTS FIGURES 





Head of Life Extension Institute Says 
Such Work Has Been of Great 


Benefit to Companies 





How the Life Extension Institute was 
founded, how it operates and what it 
has accomplished and hopes to do in 
the future were the high-spots of the 
talk delivered before the convention 
Wednesday afternoon by Harold A. Ley, 
president of the Institute. He told how 
he, although not a doctor, had conceived 
the idea when buying some life insur- 
ance years ago of doing something which 
would prolong the life of policyholders. 
After presenting the idea to Professor 
Irving Fisher of Yale, who was a strong 
advocate of the periodic examination of 
old policyholders, and after several 
years of preliminary work the Life 
Extension Institute was started in 1914. 

Citing the accomplishments of the In- 
stitute, Mr. Ley said that from 1914 to 
the present time nearly 1,000,000 persons, 
mostly policyholders, have been exam- 
ined and studies made by two life in- 
surance companies show that the Insti- 
tute has reduced the mortality in their 
respective groups 18% and 23%. The 
Institute has spent about $2,000,000 in 
educational work in behalf of the idea 
of periodic examinations and correct per- 
sonal hygiene. 

Reductions in Mortality Shown 

“The following results of studies made 
by insurance companies show what has 
actually been accomplished in this con- 
servation work,” says Mr. Ley. 

“TI. One study, made on 6,000 lives 
and covering a period of ten years, 
showed a reduction in mortality of 18%. 

“2. A similar study, made on a group 
of 3,163 lives, also covered a ten vear 
period. This showed a saving of 23%. 

“3. Another study showed that among 
those found with important impairments 
on the first examination 53% of the im- 
pairments had been cleared up at the 
time of the third examination; which 
proves how and why the mortality sav- 
ings were effected. 

“4. A study made by one of our cli- 
ents showed 30% fewer lapses among 
policyholders taking out health service 
than the general average of correspond- 
ing policyholder groups. ; 

“Last year the Life Extension Insti- 
tute examined approximately 120,000 pol- 
icyholders or about one policyholder in 
a thousand. When I tell you that we 
did the bulk of all the work of this kind 
that was done you will realize the op- 
portunities in this field. 

“When the Institute was organized the 
only examination we contemplated or 
considered was the ordinary life insur- 
ance examination as that was a stand- 
ard that was accepted all over the coun- 
try because it was about the only one 
that anyone knew anything about out- 
side of the hospitals. F 

“A few months’ experience in prepat- 
ing reports proved very conclusively the 
need of a much more complete exam 
nation. The doctors who were writing 
the reports for us found it impossible 
to give definite recommendations with- 
out more information. This led to the 
development of more extensive examina 
tions and the installation of X-ray and 
laboratory facilities.” 
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This nice balance in the bank is in ad- 
dition to nearly $16,000 now in the sav- 
ings banks as compared with approxi- 
mately $1,000 in the savings banks on 
the same date a year ago. 

The total profit for the two months 
of July and August, 1929, is $2,837 as 
compared with a loss a year ago of 
$29.62. 

Just to bring things up almost to the 
present moment, I may sav that I am 
informed that our advertising for this 
September seems to run about $600 


ahead of the advertising for a year ago. 

It is hardly fair to try to compare 
month by month but I thought it would 
be of interest to you to have some light 
on the very latest information that -has 
come to me as treasurer. 

I have every confidence in our man- 
agement and the personnel at headquar- 
ters and anticipate that each year will 
show a constantly increasing income, 


thus giving us an opportunity to en- 
large our program and our usefulness to 
our membership. 


May I take occasion particularly t 
speak most highly of the intense inter 
est and co-operation on the part of out 
esteemed President, Mr. Clark, of, the 
very wise counsel and sound — business 
sense of our ex-President, Mr. Myrick, 
under whose regime many of these eco 
omies were instituted and of the cor 
dial and hearty co-operation of Major 
Hull, who has gone out of his wa! 
many times to furnish information a! 
to help in the administration of 
treasurers’. office. 
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